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Nigeria Faces the Future 


By Marguerite Cartwright 


To the peopel of the Eastern Region of Nigeria, the 
African Continental Bank, founded by Nnamdi Azikiwe, 
is a symbol of emerging economic freedom, which they 
konw goes hand in hand with political freedom. The 
growth of an indigenous bank is reconginzed as vital to 
their advance toward nationhood. 

Significantly, during the recent investigation of the 
bank and Dr. Azikiwe’s relationship to it, though both 
were subject to searching investigation, there was no 
panic among the depositors, and no rush to withdraw 
funds, a very unusual circumstance, considering the 
charges and countercharges heard round the world. 

What, then, is the inside story concerning the con- 
troversy which led to the recent resignation of the most 
powerful and popular leader on the African continent? 


THE TRUE ZIK STORY 


| was Zik’s guest in the Eastern Region of Nigeria 
when the first rumblings of the story were being heard. It 
did not hit the headlines until I reached the Middle East. 
I remembered that, during my stay in Nigeria, I was 
invited to a luncheon given by the Governor for Mr. 
Nelson Rockefeller. It seemed rather strange to me, even 
at the time, that the Governor did not attend his own 
luncheon, and at the last moment Zik had to go early 
and serve as the formal host. Mrs. Azikiwe and I arrived 
later. 

During my stay, via passage of a special resolution, 
| was permitted to observe the proceedings in the House 
of Assembly. which, while orderly and dignified, evi- 
denced an unmistakable undercurrent. 

“Who is Zik’s major detractor?” | asked a local news- 
paperman. “Prof. Eyo.” I was told, and as a good 
reporter, I set out to locate the professor. 

“He is somewhere in the bush,” I was told when | 
finally made it to his town in a springless Land Rover, 
but I was never able to find him. 

The story, as best I could piece it together, was that 
Evo, a Member of the Assembly, once described by Time 
Magazine as an ex-con (he served a jail term for counter- 
feiting), was fired from his job as Chairman of the 
Eastern Regional Development Corporation, which was 
under investigation. 

I recalled that, earlier, Zik had written me of what 
he called “internal squabbles and bickerings. . . . Some 
of my party colleagues thought that the era of Boss Tweed 
had not passed, but I was determined to-leave them in no 
doubt that he'd long been dead with no hope of res- 
urrection. 

Without identifying anyone, he continued that it had 
been necessary to force two of his ministers to resign 


“hecause their conduct had been publicly questioned, 


(Continued on Page 139) 
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TROOPER MUNDLE vs 
THE UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA 


by Ernest L. Mathews, Washington, D. C. 


The Spring night PFC Winfred R. 
Mundle went to the Fort Benning 
(Ga.) Army Education Center to reg- 
ister in a criminology course spon- 
sored by the University of Georgia 
Extension Division, he had no idea 
he was about to make a move which 
would force the university’s with- 
drawal from teaching activity on the 
famous military installation. 

A young attorney in civilian life, 
trooper Mundle stood a rangy six 
one, wore horn-rimmed glasses and 
he was a 25-year-old brown-skinned 
Negro soldier. 

Said trooper Mundle: “J did not 
expect to be denied admission to the 
course because I was a Negro. The 
Army had outlawed racial segrega- 
tion in all on-post activity, plus the 
1954 Supreme Court School Decision 
was added support in my _ behalf— 
though I was fully aware of the five 
year old Horace Ward case against 
this school.” 

(Horace Ward is a Georgia Negro 
teacher who in 1951 had sought to 
become the first Negro student at 
the University of Georgia law school. 
but failed to get a court order for 
his admission). 

Smartly, trooper Mundle stepped 
up to the registrant’s desk. The reg- 
looked Mundle up 
A shambling trooper in 
looked at the 

mud-flecked 


istrant trooper 
and down. 


his field 


registrant 


uniform, he 
through 


glasses and was issued more applica- 
tion blanks. before he was advised 


around for an _ interview. 


Mundle know 


was then referred to the 


to wait 
Trooper wanted to 
why.. He 
professor of sociology in a hall office. 

The professor, an ordinary ruddy 
man, told trooper Mundle he had to 
have a background in sociology in 
order to take the university’s course 
in criminology. 

Trooper Mundle said he did not 
think he needed it. 

He was then referred to the chief 
registrant, a pleasant man, who gave 
him the impression he would even- 
tually be admitted to the course. 

“But,” the chief registrant added 


with a Georgian’s drawl, “you will 
have to take a college entrance exam 
anyway. Tonight is deadline for the 
criminology course.” 

Trooper Mundle was exasperated. 
None of the University’s officials had 
asked him if he had college back- 
ground or not. He holds a BA de- 
gree in political science from Howard 
University plus an LLB from George- 
town University. 

Complains trooper Mundle: 
“They were too eager with their si; 
technicalities instead of flatly admit- 
ting that their institution, contrary to 
Army policy, practiced Jim Crow on 
a federal reservation.” 

For in the same barrack-type build- 
ing were in session: The University 
of Georgia Extension for 
whites only, and the Albany State 
College extension course for Negroes. 

The Army’s education programs, 
however, were nonsegregated. 

With the university official, trooper 
Mundle argued the 1954 Black Mon- 
day Supreme Court School Devision. 
The official said he considered the 
decision as well as he had considered 


courses 


Army policy. 
But, 


school’s policy to permit a Negro sol- 


nevertheless, it was not the 
dier to enter the course. 

Back at his barracks, trooper Mun- 
dle twisted and turned most of the 
night on his cot. He felt he had been 
abused as a soldier and citizen. As 
an attorney he felt the matter turn 
from within to outward principle and 
moral obligation. 

Pointing out that he was under the 
impression that the Army had abol- 
ished segregated off-duty classes con- 
ducted on southern military installa- 
under contracts between the 
Army and private and public eda- 
cational institutions, the lanky Negro 
GI went to the latrine in his drawers 
in the wee hous of the morning and 
wrote a letter of protest to Congress- 
man Adam Clayton Powell (Dem- 
N.Y.). describing in detail how the 
Army had abolished segregation in 
Fort Benning barracks, duty assign- 
ments, messhalls, service clubs—in 


tions 


all on-post activity except, apparently, 
the Fort Benning Army Education 
Center. 

A copy of the same letter was air- 
mailed to Thurgood Marshall, Chief 
Counsel for the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored 
People. 

One week later, on March 30, 1956. 
attorney-trooper Mundle received a 
reply from Congressman Powell, who 
informed him that his complaint had 
been forwarded to Congressman 
James Healey, in whose district Mun- 
dle had legal residence. 

(The Bronx, N.Y. is where he had 
planned to return after military ser- 
become a member of the 
State bar. Washington, D.C. is his 
home). 


vice to 


In the meantime, trooper-attorney 
Mundle talked over the matter with 
other GI and officer friends and fra- 
ternity brothers (Kappa Alpha Psi 
in nearby Columbus when on pass. 
Through the local NAACP he re- 
ceived word that the University of 
Georgia was thinking about moving 
its extension division off-post come 
September because of the 1954 Su- 
preme Court School Decision. 

“That,” trooper-attorney Mundle 
pointed out, “is what the university 
said.” 

Ten days later, he received a let- 
ter from the NAACP New York of- 
fice informing him that his complaint 
had been acted upon with the appre- 
priate authorities in the Defense 
Department. 

On 30 April he returned to his 
barracks after a Retreat Parade and 
was handed a letter from the Defense 
Department. Opening it, he had ex- 
pected reprimand for not taking up 
the matter with the local commanders 
instead of jumping channels. 

The letter read: “When this office 
gave attention earlier to extension 
classes and others being conducted on 
the post at Fort Benning on a segre- 
gated basis, response was given that 
all such classes had moved off the 
post ‘because of inadequate heating 
in the buildings,’ ” 
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Yhe letter further added: “There 
was conflicting information advanced 
that they (the University of Georgia) 
might or might not return to the post 
on a segregated basis this Spring 

“As we now request that furthe 
attention be directed to assure against 
any segregated operations of any type 
whatsoever on-post, we would be glad 
to receive from you further corres- 
pondence of fact and of opinion, as 
a soldier unc an attorney.” 

Quippec attorney-soldier Mundle: 
“T became a ‘plant’ for the Defens« 
Department. It was good, however. 
to know the Army side. 


But a black cloud 


’¢ 
east. 


Was on my 


a Ng 
mountea in th 


exercist 
Mundle 


tramped into his barracks and bolted 


Returning from a_ field 


one rainy day, trooper 


to ramrod attention when he discoy 
ered he was on orders to transfer t 
Fort, Belvoiz, Virginia. He never did 
like being stationed in Georgia. But 
this transfer was so sudden. 

Before he could hardly unpack his 
duffle bag at his new Fort in Vir- 
ginia, The Defense Department issued 
Arm\ 


schools 


a directive to the Continental 
that all 
on Army posis must be open to all 


Command civilian 
military personnel meeting entrance 
examination requirements, including 
the University of Fort 
Benning. 


On May 14, 


pointed 


Georgia at 


the Army directive 
“Voluntary = off-duty 
classes conducted on a military instal- 


out: 
lation would necessarily have to be 
open to all military personnel having 
educational prerequisites acceptable 
to the concerned civilian institution.” 

The directive added: “Race. creed 
and color restrictions, if matters of 
institutional policy, may not be ap- 
plied to on-post classes.” 

Thus, a report showing the action 
resulting from this directive, made by 
Colonel Harold C. Lyon, chief of the 
Armed Forces information and edu- 
cation division, to the director of the 
Armed Forces Information and Edu 
at the Defense 
shows: “As a result of the action 
taken by PFC Winfred R. Mundle. 
the University of Georgia perman- 
ently withdrew from on-post activity 
1 June 1956.” 


cation 


Department. 


The university sswved its extension 
division from the Fort Benning Army 
Education Baker high 


school in Columbus where Jim Crow 


Center to 
s lawful but sharp-eyed. 
Trooper Mundle had won. 
Said he: “Whether I needed soci- 
I be- 


lieve | won a victory out of court for 


ology for criminology or no! 


my race. I believe I won a victory for 
all, I 


think I opened a school case which 


(American virtue. But most of 


could not be accused of being a ‘seed’ 
planted by the NAACP.” 

Lanky lawman Mundle received an 
early discharge from the Army and 
University in 
to do 
Postgraduat work before he opened 


entered Georgetown 


hometown Washington, D.C. 


shop. 


LETTER 


Ramakrishna Library, 
Nadi, Fiji Islands. 
The Publisher. 
Negro History Bulietin. 

We are in receipt of a copy of the 
Negro History Bulletin for October 
1956. Kindly accept our grateful 
thanks for sending this journal to the 
library. 

The the White Cit- 
izens’ Councils, and the article of 
Walton: The Walking City, a his- 
tory of the Montgomery boycott are 
The latter 
reminds us of the boycotts organised 
by Mahatma Gandhi of India. 

We believe in the change of heart 


editorial on 


really interesting-to read. 


a slow 
We know that the American 
And 
he will succeed with the help of the 


of human beings. But it is 
process. 


Negro is going to triumph. 


whites themselves. 
We 

this 

regularly as and when they are pub- 


kindly 


journal and other publications 


request you to send 


lished. 

a free li- 
It has to cater to the needs 
of the juveniles, the adult, and the 


Ramakrishna Library is 
brary. 


expert, for there is no adequate li- 
A small 
note about the work of this library 
was published in July 1954 issue of 
UNESCO Bulletin for Libraries, page 
E84. It is a 
activities. 

In maintaining and developing its 
collections, the library depends main- 


brary service in the colony. 


fair summary of its 
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ly on the generosity of overseas in- 
stitutions and individual donors for 
there are no grants-in-aid for librar- 
ies in Fiji. 
D. Krishnamurti, 
Librarian. 


PROCLAMATION 


GOVERNOP. STRATTON 
PROCLAIMS NEGRO HISTORY 
WEEK IN ILLINOIS 
SPRINGFIELD, Il. 
William G. Stratton has proclaimed 
February 10 to 17 as Negro History 
Week “throughout Illinois” 
quested its “appropriate observance.” 


Governor 


and re- 


The governor gave official recog- 
nition to Negro History Week upon 
the request of Gerald D. Bullock. 
president of the Illinois Conference 
of Branches of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored 
People. Governor Stratton noted that 
the purpose of Negro History Week 
was “to direct public attention to the 
and their 
economic and 


Negroes 
the 
cultural life of our nation.” 
Stratton’s 
is as follows: 
WHEREAS, officers and 
of the Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History gand those of 


achivements of 
contributions to 


Governor Proclamation 


members 


of ther organizations are,preparing to 
celebrate February 47 
History Week, and 

WHEREAS, the of this 


observance is to direct public atten- 


aa | as Negro 


purpose 


tion to the achievements of Negroe: 
and to their contributions to the eco- 
nomic and clutural life of our nation, 
and 

WHEREAS, it seems fitting and 
proper to accord official recognition 
to this and _ its 
aims, 
Now, therefore, I, William G. Strat- 
ton, Governor of the State of Illinois, 
do hereby proclaim February 10-17 
as NEGRO HISTORY WEEK 


throughout Illinois, and request the 


designated period 


appropriate observance of the Period. 
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How a Group of Negro Men 


Whipped the Great Depression 


by E. C. Ford 


In 1931 I became pastor of the 
First Congregational Church of 
Grand Island, Nebraska. The great 
depression of the 1930’s was sweep- 
ing over the country. 


Grand Island was terribly hard 
hit by the depression because the 
railroad shops of the Union Pacific 
Railroad, located in the city, were 
shut down and a great many men 
were thrown out of employment. The 
unemployed men in our part of the 
city organized themselves into a Self- 
Help Society and held their meetings 
in the basement of our church. I ad- 
vised with and encouraged them. 


months after | 
assumed the pastorate and before un- 


It was about six 
employment became so serious as in 
later months, that one morning | 
turned on my radio to the local sta- 
tion and heard a program of Negro 
spirituals being sung. At the close of 
the the stated 
that the program was by Reverend 
and Mrs. Farmer and that he was 
pastor of the A.M.E. Church in the 
city. It so happened that at that 
time | was working on a program for 
a young people’s conference which 
was to meet in our church in a few 
weeks. I though that it would be a 
fine idea if I could get Reverend and 
Mrs. Farmer to sing for this confer- 
That afternoon I called at 
their parsonage and asked them if 
they would be willing to sing for our 
They consented glad- 
ly. At the time of the conference 
they sang about half a dozen spirit- 
uals and greatly interested the young 
I recall that one of the spir- 
ituals they sang was “Deep River” 
and it was the first time that I had 
heard it. I was so pleased with their 
singing that I asked them if they 
would be willing to sing at a Kiwanis 
Club meeting. I was on the program 
committee of the club at that time. 
Again they willingly consented to 
singing for us. The club was made 
up of many of the leading business 
men of the city but at the meeting the 


program announcer 


ence, 


young people . 


pec yple. 


members listened attentively and ap- 
plauded heartily. 

Of course, I could not pay anything 
for these appearances but | suggested 
to Reverend Mr. Farmer that | write 
to the pastors of other churches 
who were my friends and arrange a 
tour of concerts among the churches. 
I did arrange a tour and they filled 
the engagements, charming the audi- 
ences wherever they went and | 
learned that they were remunerated 
by free-will offerings. 

It was a month or two after this 


tour that a Negro man came to my & 


study sayjng that he was unemployed 
and asking if he could be received into 
the Self-Help Society and stated that 
he was advised by Reverend Mr. Far- 
mer to come to me. I assured him 
that he would be heartily welcomed 
and he was voted a member at the 
next meeting and worked faithfully 
and well several weeks. At that time 
he came to me and said that there 
were several other Negro men who 
were unemployed and desired to join 
the society. By this time we had 
about a dozen groups of ten or 
twelve men in each group in the so- 
ciety, for we discovered that ten or 
twelve men was about the right num- 
ber to work in a group. 

My Negro friend and | discussed 
the matter and decided that the best 
course would be for him and his 
friends to form a separate group. ! 
suggested this, not because there was 
any antipathy toward them, but be- 
cause I had discovered that friends 
cooperate together best. These men 
were received into the society and 
formed themselves into what they 
called “The Brotherly Love Group.” 
They worked together heartily and 
efficiently during the depression and 
their families did not suffer and they 
kept off the relief rolls. 1 remember 
when one of the members remarked 
that “The raven fed Elijah, but the 
Self-Help Society is feeding us. 
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SCHOOL NAMES 
FOR WHOM IS YOUR 
SCHOOL NAMED? 


HAIL, G. W. LONG 
By Charles Warrenn LeRoi Longue 
Hail G. W. Long, 
For whom this monument stands. 
A Joy complete, 
Because our feet 
Will follow his great plan. 


Hail, G. W. Long, 

For each succeeding youth 
Who comes your way, 
We proudly say, 

Will learn to seek for truth. 


(For future life and happiness 
Our Alma Mater, | profess, 

Will keep our hearts forever true: 
A shining light in all we do.) 


Hail, G. W. Long, 

In sailing down life’s stream 
The memory of the school we love, 
An enduring faith in God above, 

Will be our guiding theme. 

The above poem was written by 
Charles Warrenn LeRoi Longue, a 
nineteen-year-old senior at the Long 
High School, Cheraw, South Caro- 
lina. This poem and the letter which 
he wrote requested that the new 
school, built in 1954, bear the name 
of the late Reverend Dr. George Wai- 
do Long. Dr. Long was a native of 
Chester, South Carolina and was ed- 
ucated at Johnson C. Smith, then 
Biddle University; his graduate work 
was at a Prebyterian Seminary. The 
new school was built after the Pres- 
byterian Board informed the State 
of their exhausted support of Coulter 
Memorial Academy, Cheraw’s only 
high school for Negroes at that time. 

The letter was answered and ac- 
cepted by the board. The school 
was named Long High School. 

Herbert A. Woods. 
Superintendent of District 2 
Market Street 

Cheraw, South Carolina 
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HARLEM: OBSERVATIONS BY 
CONTEMPORARY FRENCH TRAVELERS 


Harlem has been an irresistible 
magnet, a constant source of fascina- 
tion for French the 
United States. In spite of warnings 
of danger, the French commentators 
soon made their way to “Lenox Av- 
enue .. . Africa or, if you wish, Har- 
lem, ‘the Negro paradise.’ “! Their 
observations about Harlem,  re- 
flect the wide divergence of French 
opinion concerning the Negro and 


Negro life here. 


travelers to 


Henri Troyat visited the United 
States in 1947. When this 
known author, lecturer, and 
nalist suggested a visit to a Negro 
dance hall in Harlem, a white girl 
warned him that Harlem is 
dangerous at night for the 
people. He countered that many of 
his French friends went to Harlem. 
The significant reply that he 
could very well go because French 
people like the Negroes and Negroes 
like the French.? 


Simone de 


well- 
jour- 


very 
white 


was 


Beauvoir. popula! 


novelist, existentialist, lecturer and 
journalist, toured this country in 
1952. She was told by a compatriot, 
“If you like, we will drive through 
Harlem; you can motor through it, 
but do not on any account go there 
on foot.” Another advised, “You 
can always take refuge in the subway. 
Avoid the side streets.” Not too im- 
pressed, Mme deBeauvoir delibe- 
rately walked toward Harlem. Once 
there, she found nothing frighten- 
ing. “The inhabitants of Harlem, 
she noted, “seemed no more different 
from those of downtown than the 
people of Lille did from thase Mar- 
seilles.”* Why the warning? If the 
society of Harlem is, as it was found 
to be, peaceful, wishing to integrate 
itself with America 
destroy it, why should it 
fear? Mme. de Beauvoir feels that 
the unreasonable fear that the people 
of Harlem inspire “must be the re- 
verse side of some hatred or re 
morse.” As original sin weighs on the 
conscience of the Christian, so does 
Harlem weigh on the conscience of 
the white American. 


and not to 


inspire 


by Stanley Wasserman 


Among men of his own race, the 
American cherishes a 
good humor, goodwill, and friend- 
ship, and even puts these virtues 
into practice. But they wither at 
the gates of Harlem. The average 
American, so anxious to be in 
harmony with the world and with 
himself, knew himself, knows that 
beyond these barriers he assumes 
the hated features of the oppressor 
and the enemy; and it is this 
appearance which strikes terror 
him And all the white 
who not the 
courage to work for fraternity try 
to deny the very existence of 
Harlem and forget about it. It is 
not a threat to the future, but a 
wound from which they are suf- 
fering right now. It is an accursed 
city, a city where they are afraid 


dream of 


into 


men have will and 


of meeting at the street corners.° 


The very location of Harlem is 
found to be of significance. The key 
fact is that the Negro quarter is in 
the of New York. Raymond 


Cartier, French journalist and editor, 


heart 


observing the Harlem scene in 1948. 
pointed out: 


Had 


tremity 


the 
would 


it been situated at ex- 
of The Bronx, it 

be only a Negro suburb; being in 

the middle of the American met- 

ropolis, it is the dramatic symbol 
of America’s most serious problem. 
It is a stain, but one of those stig- 
matic stains which accompanies dis- 
eases of the blood.® 


Both Odette Keun and Raymond 
short outlines of the 
history of Hariem. The former draws 
a vivid contrast between Harlem and 
the Harlemites. She calls Harlem 
“one of the poorest, filthiest, 
most unhealthy parts of the metro- 
polis, while the Negroes are described 


Cartier give 


and 


as “the gayest, the best-mannered, 
the most obliging, and to my mind at 
likeable element in 


least the most 


the city.”” 
Cartier is impressed by the fact 

that Negro Harlem is a compara- 

tively recent development. Until the 


beginning of this century, Harlem 
was “the Neuilly of New York.” By 
1910, the last white man had left. 
Cartier calls Phillip A. Payton, the 
Negro real estate agent who per- 
real owners to rent 
vacant apartments to Negroes, “one 


of those obscure men make 
8 


suaded estate 
who 
history.” 

The ugliness of over- 
crowded Harlem has been the subject 
of much comment. Odette Keun calls 
it filthy. A less sympathetic observer. 
the journalist, H. J. Duteil, speaks of 


its hideousness. its 


physical 


noise.” Cartier 


also uses the word “hideous” to de- 
scribe a street in Harlem. He is. as- 
tounded that the rents there are said 
to be as evpensive as Park Avenue. 
That is not such an exaggeration 
“if you bear in mind the quality of 
the lodgings and the price per squarc 
yard of air.” 

Overcrowding is phenomenal: 
Six hundred thousand people—the 
population of San Francisco or 
pressed, heaped, 
super-imposed together in a quad- 
that than 
two square killometers. When the 


New York 


they squeeze together behind tired 


of Lyon—are 


rilateral measures less 


harsh winter comes, 
walls, worn out by the messes of 
human flesh they must contain."! 
It is pointed out that Harlem is 
far from being uniform slum. 


limited 


one 


Even within its area, con- 
Pierre 
observed Har- 
lem during the war years. He found 


that Harlem contains “the worst pov- 


trasts are easily discernable. 


de Lanux, historian. 


erty stricken sections besides dwell- 
ings of a showy luxury. Overdressed. 
brush 
children in rags.”!? Cartier also notes 
that “great black Harlem . 
rich as well as its poor, its elegant 


elegant people up against 


. . has its 


sections as well as its poverty-strick- 
en ones.” The Valley. with its decay- 
ing, rat infested. overcrowded houses. 
is contrasted to the better resi 
districts, such as Golden 
Edge and Sugar Hill." 


dential 


Most of the visitors sampled a 


bit of 


the Harlem night life. Theit 
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notable for their 
wide range of contrast. In the opin- 
ion of Raymond Cartier, “Danger 
begins when the sun goes down.” At 
night, the white man has practically 
disappeared in Harlem. Curisoity 
seekers meet with hostile looks and 
an icy atmosphere which usually 
sends them back rather quickly to- 
ward the white sections.” If, in the 
days of Prophibition, Harlem night 
clubs were amusing, safe, and _ in- 
offensive, then those days have gone 
forever. Today, according to Cart- 
ier, to venture into Harlem at night 
is to risk your life. He implies that 
the danger of being hit by a blunt 
instrument is not remote. Europeans 
who did visit a few Harlem night 
clubs “under the protection of fri- 
ends from Harlem,, are not to con- 
<lude that the warings they received 
were exaggerated. By their hostile 
looks and blunt instruments, Har- 
lemites are intimating that “their 
city is neither a side-show nor a 
hunting ground. They no longer 
anything with the white 
people, even their vices. An iron 
curtain has fallen.”" 


observations are 


share 


The celebrated 


Hugues Panassic, 


jazz musician, 
lived in Harlem 
for several months during his ex- 
tended visit here just before the out- 
break of the Second World War. 
He admits that there have been oc- 
casions when white men have been 
mugged or robbed in Harlem at 
night. “Evidently, there are thieves 
in Harlem as elsewhere.” If it is 
true that they prefer to attack white 
men, pedhaps it is because white men 
generally richer. In spite ol 
occasional crime, “Harlem is not 
the den of thieves it is declared to 
be.” Instead of hostile looks, Pan- 
was greeted with cordiality. 
Apparently, some of visits to 
nocturnal Harlem were without the 
protection of Harlem friends.’ 


are 


assie 


his 


In the course of a visit to a Har- 
lem dance hall, Odette Keun was en- 
tranced “watching so much spon- 
taneous joy, grace, and fancifulness, 


such artistry.”!¢ 


Pierre de Lanux observes that by 
an evening in Harlem, a foreigner 


(or an American) “finds out about 


Negro life in almost exactly the same 
way that one learns about French 
society by a tour of the Rue Pig- 
alle.”"” 


More than one visitor was impress- 
ed by the cultural attainments of 
Harlem. Francois Drujon calls it the 
“free city of the slaves of yesterday; 
Harlem, intelligent city with con- 
tinuously busy libraries; Harlem, 
where certain citizens—better than 
many whites—have spoken to me of 
Whitman, Marx, Beethovan, Romain 
Rolland, Cezanne.””* 


Harlem, according to Raymond 
Cartier, is still forming its character. 
It is in the process of becoming a 
capital, the capital of a state within 
a state. One point that makes it 
typical of a capital is that many well- 
known Harlemites were not born in 
Harlem but migrated there at one 
point in their career in order to 
gain fame and fortune. “Cultural 
institutions abound there.” The 
flourishing Negro press, with its 
center in Harlem, is also cited as an 
example of that area’s cultural a- 
chievement.'® 


One often ignored aspect of ten- 
sion between Negro and white in 
New York is the relations between 
Negro and Jew. In Harlem, as Ray- 
mond Cartier points out, they meei. 
The commerical axis of Harlem, One 
Hundred and Twenty-fifth Street. is 
one street where “white skins appear 

.. in the guise of Jewish merch- 
ants.“ The fact that these Jewish 
storekeepers long refused to hire 
Negro salespeople led to tensions. 
The risings of 1935 and 1939 forced 
the Jewish merchants to employ 
Negroes. Although there are Negro 
Jews and even Negro rabbis, Cart- 
ier believes that Harlem, on the 
whole, is anti-Semitic.”’ 


Aline Caro-Delavaille spent — se- 
verai years in America before pub- 
lishing her impressions in 1949. She 
reports a conversation with a Negro 
woman that sheds light on the 
Negro attitude toward the Jews. 
Mme Caro-Delavaille asked her 
about the real cause of the riots in 
Harlem in 1940. The Negro un- 
hesitatingly blamed them on _ the 
Jews, the Jews who charged the 


Negroes more than any other group, 
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who exploited them and robbed 
them. When the author suggested 
that Harlem might have Irish or 
Italian rental agents and business- 
men as well as Jewish, the Negro 
answered, “Perhaps it’s true. But 
if they rob us, they don’t despise us. 
The Jews treat us like dirt under 
their heels.””?! 


The most striking impression carri- 
ed away by these French travlers is 
that there exists in Harlem a way 0: 
life vastly different from that of the 
rest of the city. In Harlem they 
found a freedom from conformity. 
a lack of affectation, which proved to 
be vastly pleasing. It is difficult to 
find precisely to what they attribute 
this difference. The prize-winning 
novelist, Maurice Bedel, calls it 
“those vain survivals of the genius 
of your ancestors.” 


Both Bedel and Panassie appreci- 
ate in the Negroes of Harlem a joie 
de vivre which they find lacking in 
white Manhattan.** Bedel strongly 
advises the Negroes to stay just as 
they are, to keep that joie de vivre: 


-you Ii 
lining up and con- 


Oh. Negroes of Harlem . . 
see that by 
forming you'll end up by becom- 

ing white. And you'll think like a 
white man. And you'll act like 
a white man. And you'll earn 
white dollars with which you'll 
build little white cottages in fine 
white neighborhoods. And _ there, 
near your white wives, with their 
conventional feelings, you'll taste 
of the supreme good in life: ef- 
facement.** 


Francois Drujon, L’'Amerique et l'avenir (Pairs, 
Leas, p. 60. 


Henri Troyat, 
1948), p. 105. 
3 


la case de l'Oncle Sam (Paris, 
Simone de Beauvoir, America Day by Day (New 
York, 1933), p. 34. 
4 
Ibid., p. 35. 
5 
Ibid., pp. 36-37. 


Raymond Cartier, Les quarente-huit Ameriques 
(Paris, 1953), p. 405 
7 


Odette Keun, | Think Aloud in America (New 
. 1939), pp. 100-103. 


van, Les quarante - huit Ameriques, p. 405 


H. J. Duteil The Great American Parade (New 
York, 1953), p. 110. 
10 


Cartier, p. 406. 


(Continued on Page 129) 
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THE NEGRO IN THE NEWS 


Reprints from March 4, 1957 issue 
of Time Magazine. 


Broken Arrow 


“Hardly a 
from the sleekly modern Minneapolis 
Tribune building, Reporter 
Carl Rowan last week, thousands o/ 
Indian families huddle in “the dark, 
squalid, bug-infested dwellings that 
fit society’s idea of what an Indian 
Flocking out ol 


tomahawk’s throw” 


wrote 


wants or deserves.” 
barren, overpopulated reservations in 
hope of finding work in the cities. 
reported Rowan, they soon “drift into 
a world of dark hoplessness.” In 
Minneapolis, “City ol 
Hope,” there are 8,000 Indians, but 
few employers will hire them. Jam- 


so-called 


med into rickety tenements and Skid 
Row hovels, said Rowan, 
them are doomed to lives that nourish 
“every stereotype ‘drunk, 
‘dirty,’ ‘irresponsible’ Indians.” 
CAUSE AND EFFECT 

A Negro who has won four na 
tional awards for that 
taken him from the Deep South to the 
Far East, Carl Rowan, reporter and 
author (South of Freedom), brought 
to his 15-part Tribune series a mix- 


most ol 


about 


stories have 


ture of shrewd news sense and a per- 
sonal kinship with the Indian—the 
other “American who is not quite 
an American.” In six months on the 
story, he traveled thousands of miles 
through reservations in Minnesota 
and North and South Dakota, talked 
to hundreds of Indians and white of 
ficials. His published series is not 
only a hard-hitting indictment of the 
slum conditions in the paper’s own 
backyard but a searching examination 
of the deep-rooted causes and effects 


After more than a century of iso- 
lation from the U.S. mainstream, 4s 
Rowan points out, the Midwest's 
75,000 Indians (who got U.S. citi- 


zenship only 33 years ago) have been 
encouraged by the Federal Govern- 
ment in recent years to quit the “ru- 


ral slums” of the reservations. Says 
Rowan: “Most of the younger gener- 
ation sees that the arrow is broken, 
the tribe is dead.” But, poorly edu- 


Photo by Tommy Weber 


REPORTER ROWAN 


Southern Kettle, Midwestern Pot. 





ated, lacking technical skills and 
elementary economic judgment, the) 
with 


othe: 


the white man’s world 
that 
group of Americans.” 
GOOD AND DEAD 

“When the 
South for asks 
Rowan, “is it a case of the pot calling 


the kettle black?” 


found “almost no citizen who will say 


enter 


“handicaps burden no 


local whites criticize 


racial segregation,” 


Rowan says he 


directly that he considers the Indian 


racially inferior, or inherently a 
loafer or a drunkard.” Yet the direct- 
or of an Indian hospital at White 
Earth. Minn. told him: “The 


in some communities is that the only 


feeling 
sood Indians are dead Indians.” In 


many areas Indians are denied ad- 
mission to hospitals, refused police 
protection, turned down when they 
apply for social-welfare aid. 

The two-week had hardly 


begun in the Tribune last week when 


series 


Rowan was forced to “unplug my 
At least 85 
per cent of the calls and letters to the 
paper commended the series, but gov- 
officials at all levels 
articles 


phone to get any sleep.” 


rnment ereeted 
the 


Pressed 


opening with . silence. 


for comment, Minneapolis’ 


Mayor Eric Hoyer shrugged: “Who 
are we to tell the Indian he should 
go to work? I hope Mr. Rowan car- 
ries the series through to an investi- 
gation of the same problem in all 
metropolitan areas of the country.” 


The Hidden Ones 


During his first year at Phillips 
Exeter Academy. there were times 
when Nathaniel LaMar of Atlanta, 
Ga. thought he would never make it. 
The son of a widowed schoolteacher, 
he had gone to a Nezro elementary 
school that left him unprepared for 
ixeter. Had 
it not been for an organization called 


the stiff competition at 


the National Scholarship Service and 
Fund for Negro Students, he would 
have to apply for 
Exeter at all. But young LaMar grad- 


never bothered 
ually found his bearings. Eventually) 
he 1) was elected senior class poet 
at Exeter, 2) graduated summa cur 
laude from Harvard, 3) won a fellow- 
ship to Cambridge University, 4) 
published short stories in the Atlantic 
Monthly, and is now 


finishing a novel. 


In 1948 NSSFNS 


nounced “Nessfeness”) began ferret- 


on the wavy to 


when ( pro- 
ing out hidden talents such as LaMar’s 
Negroes accounted for only one-tenth 
of I per cent of the students in inter 
racial colleges. To three prominent 
New Yorkers Harry Carman 
of Columbia Mrs. Felice 
Schwartz, and Pastor James H. Rob- 
inson of the Church of the Master 

this 


Dean 


( ollege, 


seemed not only an_ injustice 
but a waste of brainpower. Though 
too many boys and girls of all races 
were missing their chance for a full 
education because of poverty or bad 
training, the largest group affected 
was the Negroes. Deciding to go to 
the rescue, Dean Carman & Co. hired 
Richard 
to be Nessfeness’ evecutive vice chair- 
Last booklet 
called Blueprint for Talent Searching, 


Plaut, a personnel expert, 


man. week, in a small 


just 
Plaut has accomplished. 


readers could learn how much 
Nessfeness’ chief tasks have been 
not only to find hidden talent but to 
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interest promising students in higher 
education. Now supported largely by 
College Campus Chests all over the 
country, the service talks to hundreds 
of students and parents a year, guides 
them in choosing a college best suited 
to their needs, arranges for the nec- 
tests, provides them with 
money to supplement whatever schol- 
arships they win. Since 1948 Ness- 
feness has placed 4,000 boys and girls 
in 300 interracial colleges. In only 
two years its Southern Project, which 
concentrates on the Deep South, has 
placed 520. At the same time, the 
service has begun sending promising 
students to Eastern prep schools. The 
students have done astonishingly 
well: of the 520 Southern Project 
students, only four had dropped out 
for academic last June. 
Some Nessfeness case histories: 

Carole Waters, widowed 
mother works as a U.S. Treasury De- 
partment messenger in Washington, 
D.C., managed to earn only a B-minus 
average at Illinois’ Rockford College. 
but she made such a hit with her 
schoolmates that they elected her 
president of the Student Government 
(\ssociation. 

Milton E. Pharr 


Nessfeness in a 


essary 


reasons by 


Ww hose 


was found by 
segregated high 
school in Gastonia, N.C., where his 
father is a janitor, his mother a clean 
ing woman. After a poor start at De- 
Pauw University (one B, two Ds, an 
F), Milton raised his marks to four 
As. a B, a C, made the varsity base- 
hall team and became president ol 
the literary magazine. 

Robert Earl Hood, son of a Louis- 
ville hotel maintenance man and a 
laundress, has maintained a B-plus 
to A-minus average at Ohio Wesley- 
an, sings in the giee club. is a mem- 
ber of the debating team, writes for 
the undergraduate Transcript, is pres- 
ident of the Young Democrats, treas- 
urer of his fraternity, the first Negro 
to be, elected vice president of the 
Student Government Association. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


By Joun HeEnricK CLARKE 

“YOUNGBLOOD” 
by John O. Killens 
The Dial Press, Inc., N.Y. 
$3.95 

One of the higher and more diffi- 
cult attainments for which a writer 
of integrity strives, is to give new 
dimensions to an old story. In 
YOUNGBLOOD, John 0. | Killens 
has accomplished this feat and with 
something to spare. 

YOUNGBLOOD is a 
healthy Negroes. They managed to 
maintain their health and_ spiritual 
reserve under the impact of oppres- 
sion. Their lives spelled out the an- 
nouncement: “We will survive.’ 

The Youngblood family Joe and 
his wife, Laurie Lee, and their chil- 
dren, Robby and Jenny Lee—is the 
center post of this novel: by no 
means all of it. The cast of characters 
is large and varied, many of them 
are strong enough to carry the 
weight of the novel themselves. 

Richard Miles, the New York 
teacher, coming of age, adjusting 
himself to the way of life in Cross- 
roads, without accepting 
the injustices in it, while learning 
greater lessons than he had ever 
taueht . . . . Reverend Ledbetter. a 
new type of preacher with some of 
the best virtues of the old type . . . 
Oscar Jefferson, the white friend ot 
Joe Youngblood, as good as he dared 
to be under the circumstances ... . 
Ida Mae Raglin, Fat Gus MacKey, 
whom you won't easily forget and a 
host of others, each bringing to the 
novel an experience vital to its depth 
and fullness. 


novel of 


Georgia, 


This is not a sad and weepy novel. 
The author’s understanding of his 
characters and the environment that 
influences so much of their actions 
would not permit this. It is a hopeful 
novel about an era of American life 
in transition. To survive in this area 
earns one the mantle of a hero with- 


‘ out citations. 


Among the characters, Laurie Lee 
Youngblood is the author’s greatest 
accomplishment. Novels of Negro 
life have lacked a well-drawn woman 
character who grows in depth and 
understanding during the process of 
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the novel’s unfolding. The scene in 
the jail, when Laurie Lee has to 
choose between lashing her son Rob- 
by in front of the sadistic policeman 
or seeing him sent to Reform school 

-which she knows will destroy him 
—is a high point in dramatic liter- 
ature, 

The primary function of any book. 
ro matter what its theme or preach- 
ments, it to project upon the reader 
en experience of interest worthy of 
the time and mental energy it takes 
to absorb and understand it. John 
O. Killens hus not failed his readers 
in this respect. 

The reader knows that the author 
came out of the fabric that he is 
interpreting; otherwise he could not 
write about it with such attention to 
detail, focusing new light into impor- 
tant, though often neglected aspects 
of the lives of his characters. 

Fully aware that ell sweeping and 
definitive statements should be made 
sparingly, | am about to make one. 
YOUNGBLOOD is the best novel on 
Negro life that has appeared to date. 


HARLEM 


(Continued from Page 127) 
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EDUCATION OF A SCIENTIST 


Selected taken from 
4n address Given by Mr. Walter F. 
Remmers at the Third Annual Chris- 
tian Liberal Arts Festival, Simpson 
College, Indianola, lowa, on October 
6, 1950. 


passages 


In conferring the first doctor's 
degree upon George Washington 
1928, Dr Hillman called 
him “Simpson’s most distinguished 
son.” We Missourians claim him, too 
by reason of his being born in the 
Ozarks. 
success story 
told when he 
Washington University in St. Louis. 


He and Mrs. Hall had some rather 


difference of 


Carver in 


It is something like another 
that Dr. Hall 
Chancellor of 


one 


was 


strong opinion over 
the participation of their son, as a 
member of the University track team 
-Dr. Hall contending that the boy 
was not strong enough and, anyway. 
the mile was too stenuous. On the 
afternoon of the big intercollegiate 
meet, Dr. Hall was in his office de- 
termined not to attend. Couriosity 
plus the cheers of the crowd in the 
stadium finally overcame his de- 
termination and he decided to look 
in—but only for a moment. He stood 
below the stands, hoping he would 
not be observed by very many, be- 


had 


on the 


cause his objections become 


rather well known campus. 
As the starting pistol for the mile 
was fired. there was little difference 
among the runners but after a lap 
or two, one boy began to inch for- 
ward. He was a Washington man and 
as he gradually 
cheers of the crowd rose louder. On 
the last lap, with the Washington 


man still well in front of the others, 


moved ahead, the 


a nearby alumnus in his excitement 
wanted to know 
was his name? Dr. Hall, cheering 
wildly, slapped the old grad on the 
back and shouted, “That’s my boy! 
That’s my boy!” We too are proud 
cf the 
whom we honor today. 

Before discussing the training for 
a career in feel 
should understand the extent of the 


who he was—what 


achievement of the man. 


science, | that we 
word as we shall use it. There are so 
very many variations in use of the 
word “science.” Actually, science 


is not as clearly nor as easily defined 
the other fields of 
knowledge. I shall confine my com- 
ments to the field of biological and 
physical science. 


as some of 


To describe a desirable prepara- 
tion for a career in relatively few 
words, | would 
high education in 
mathematics, science and English: 
a broad college undergraduate train- 


say: a basically 


strong school 


ing with a major in science stressing 
especially the ability to communicate: 
this to be followed by graduate work 
leading to a doctor’s degree in the 
specific field of scientific interest. 
One thing is sure—in many high 
schools we permit far too much 
lassitude in the selection of subjects 
by the youngster to properly pre- 
admission to science in 
college. I feel strongly, also, that we 
teachers 
men do not provide enough of the 
that 
people are looking for so 


pare for 


as parents, and business 


guidance and information our 
young 
earnestly. If we do not take an in- 
terest in the student at an early age 
in high school, we may encounter 
that 


the young person begins to acquire 


later adolescent period when 
a degree of satisfaction with his own 
opinions and is no longer as res- 
ponsive to suggestion. This is based 
on parental observation and not 
scientific analysis. 

still do not 
teach’ all of the basic courses to pro- 


Some high schools 
perly prepare a student for college. 
According to a_ recent release of 
the Ford Foundation 23 per cent of 
all the public high schools of the 
nation offer neither physics or chem- 
istry, and 24 per cent of them offer 
no geometry. 

Because the youngster at age fif- 
teen or sixteen, without sound gui- 
dance cannot be expected to fore- 
see the kind of preparation that 
would best suit his future needs, 
would it not be far better to pre- 
scribe sufficient mathehatics, science 
and English in the high school, so 
that the graduate would be 
sidered for admission to any college 
or to any course in college? 


con- 


There is a story told of the New 
bought a 
truck farm in Iowa and after a short 
mule to do his 
plowing. Having had no experience 
with mules in New England, he in- 
quired of the neighbor who sold 
him the animal as to the proper 


manner of 


Englander who small 


time invested in a 


handling his new pur- 
chase. He was told that it was only 
necessary to treat the mule with carc 
and kindness and he would perform 
very satisfactorily. After several un- 
successful attempts at working him, 
urging and pleading, the new owner 
the mule and returned 
him to the stable. Not long after- 
ward, his neighbor was hailed and 
told the trouble. So they hitched up 
the mule again and the neighbor 
took over. He picked up a nearby 


unharnessed 


locust post and beat the animal un 
mercifully. Slapping the mule he 
said “Giddup, Jim.” The mule threw 
his weight into the collar and plowed 
the furrow. On the return trip. the 
owner said, “You told me I was to 
try and win with care and kindness.” 
“That's right,” said his neighbor, 
“but it’s necesscry to get his attention 
first.” 


The mental discipline of taking the 
harder subjects, mathematics and 
science will be of value to the high 
school student in whatever career 
he may elect. We must see that each 
student in high school has an op- 
portunity to study these fundamental 
subjects and in those cases where 
they are not required. we must urge 
every student to elect them. 


A surprising unmber of students 
of high school 


age, and even pre- 
high school age, are idealistic and 


very sincerely so. They posessess an 
inherent 
thing for their life work through 
which they can make an affirmative 


desire to undertake some- 


and positive contribution to man- 
kind. Inspiration can be aroused in 
such young people by an under- 
standing of the vast opportunities 
that exist for self-expression in the 
fields of science, by knowledge of 
how much territory is still unexplored 
and by learning how great the possi- 
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bilities are for making a contribution 
to the welfare of mankind. These 
young people value respect in the 
community in which they live and 
value recognition by their associates 
just about as much as they value 
the amount of money they will make. 
Students possessing such idealism 
are the candidates who, with proper 
training, become the educated and 
outstanding teachers, _ professors, 
physicians and researchers. 

If we are to educate for careers in 
science, our young people need to 
know in more concrete terms what 
scientists do. They should know that 
industry, government and_ edu- 
cational institutions are spending 
currently over $5 billion dollars a 
year on research and development 
activities alone. This work requires 
the service of a quarter million 
scientists and engineers and a sub- 
stantial number times that 
amount—for supporting staff people. 
Since the early 1900's, the number 
of research scientists and engineers 
has doubled every ten years and the 
demand continues to grow. By 1960, 
estimates indicate that our country 
will be short 100,000 scientists and 
engineers. 


several 


The needs in many areas 
are very critical. 

Specifically, too few students are 
now studying to become metallur- 
gists, biologists, geologists, aeronau- 
tical engincers, mathematicians and 
chemists. Likewise, there are more 
needed at the advanced 
level for basic research in chemistry. 

A womment was made recently 
that more of our young students 
should elect to study science and 
engineering or by default. elect *to 
study Russian. 

The student who underrates his 
ability must be shown that science 
and technology are for the normal 
youngster of reasonably high intel- 
ligence with a willingness to apply 
himself. As a result of our failure 
to encourage and inspire the young 
people in high school, a terrific loss 
of potential power-to-think now oc- 
curs between high school and col- 
lege. 


scientists 


What is believed to be a rather ac- 
curate survey of the opinion of high 
school students with respect to sci- 
ence has just been completed by the 


Division of Educational Reference of 
Purdue University. A sample of 
15,000 students in all parts of the 
country was taken as representative 
of the 8,000,000 enrclled in high 
schools of the nation. These are 


some of the startling views: 


“45 per cent believe their school 
background is too poor to permit 
them to choose science as a career. 

“35 per cent believe that it is nec- 
essary to be a genius to become a 
good scientist. 

“25 per cent do not believe sci- 
entists have time to enjoy life. 

“27 per cent think that scientists 
are willing to sacrifice the welfare 
of others to further their own inter- 
ests. 

“25 per cent think scientists as a 
group are more than a little bit 


‘odd’. 7 


“15 per cent think there is some- 
thing ‘evil’ about scientists. 

“9 per cent believe that you can- 
not be a scientist and be honest.” 

Lack of proper preparation and 
lock of information are obvious. 

Indicative of the loss in brain 
power is a recent study by the Na- 
tional Education Association, esti- 
mating that each year 200,000 stu- 
dents of superior ability are not 
entering college. Of this number. 
less than half are unable to attend 
for financial reasons. For the stu- 
dent who believes he cannot afford 
to attend college, we must bring to 
his attention the many scholarships 
that exist ard the opportunities for 
self-help. Someone said that in 
America, a deep freeze and a col- 
lege diploma are now within reach 
of everyone. For the young people 
who are diverted from the most dif- 
ficult courses by athletics and social 
activities, we should make it clear 
that the kinds of jobs they want, 
will call for something more substan- 
tial than good muscles and a well- 
adjusted personality. It is our re- 
sponsibility, if we permit the young- 
ster to be diverted from the more ar- 
duous subjects in high school and 
thereby forclose for himself an op- 
portunity for admission to college or 
to a career of his choosing. 


Although George Carver had no 
opportunity to obtain assistance from 
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parents, he did receive great in- 
spiration from some of the consider- 
ate people he met as a youth and he 
received intensive training in old- 
fashioned self-discipline at a very 
early age from the kind but very 
stern man who bave him his name. 


For the student interested in sci- 
ence, there is no one pattern of 
college courses or any one institution 
or even type of institution that is 
preferable for everyone. The under- 
graduate course for a scientist should 
be selected to develop the ability to 
reason rather than merely to remem- 
ber—to be analytical and deductive 
in thinking rather than encyclopedic. 
Certain studies are basic—mathema- 
tics and science, together with, and 
of great importance, communication 
—through speaking and _ writing 
through reading and other visual 
aids. In stressing communication, 
I feel that it is important to develop 
the ability to engage in interesting 
and terse oral, as well as written 
expression. Even though a man may 
be the world’s foremost authority, 
if he cannot communicate what he 
knows properly, it does not matter 
how profound his knowledge may be. 
The ability to read understanding!y 
with reasonable speed is also of great 
importance. The modern scientist 
need not be a gifted orator, but he 
should acquire the ability to speak to 
a group clearly with enough of the 
showmanship to describe or demon- 
strate an experiment or process in 
interesting fashion. Dr. Carver was 
adept at dramatizing his demonstra- 
tions. At many of the agricultural 
fairs, he prepared new foods and ate 
them, in order to demonstrate their 
palatability. His classroom demon- 
strations were equally impressive. 


In addition to the basic courses, 
I would recommend a heavy sched- 
ule of the social sciences, history, 
philosophy and some of the other 
courses described by the currently 
popular title of “the humanities.” 
These courses probably do not add 
very much to scientific ability, but 
the are useful in broadening the 
viewpoints and interests and in de- 
veloping a more interesting person. 

If the plan of education for the 
science student includes graduate 
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school and a doctor’s degree, he can 
lean more heavily in the direction 
of the humanities as an undergrad- 
On the other hand, if the 


four years of undergraduate study 


uate. 


are all that are to be undertaken in 
preparation for a career in science, 
he needs more undergraduate science 
with a hope that through later adult 
education or extension school work 
he may study more of the by-passed 
humanities. 


It must be made clear to all sci- 
ence students that the 
and rewards of the additional years 
in the university are real, and partic- 
ularly that industry recognizes and 
Some 


advantages 


encourages advance dstudy. 

corporations this 
have set up their own institutes fo: 
advanced study. It 
better if this advanced 
taken at the university. 


recognizing need 
would be far 
study were 

Although a liberal arts education 
is used normally as pre-professional 
training or for a career in teaching, 
business or social work, it includes 
a wide choice of studies to suit the 
wishes of the student. For some who 
have difficulty in 
objective for their studies, this lati- 
tude in liberal arts affords an oppor- 
tunity to fill the social need of a col- 
lege degree, without the effort of 
considering what for or why. Object- 


establishing an 


ive training need not be narrow o1 
highly specialized, any more than the 
converse is true—that education 
without an objective is necessarily 
broad or liberal. in the 
liberal arts college should be 
as purposeful as in any of the other 
schools—it must have an objective 
to be justified. 


Education 
just 


George Carver provided a lesson 
in objectivity in the early education 
of a people who had no prior oppor- 
tunity. When consulted by 
tious parents of children who dab- 
bled in color or played chubby-fin- 


ambi- 


gered arpeggios, he advised more than 
once, “Unless they have unusual gifts 
they had better learn something at 
which they can earn a living.” That 
advice is still good, except we should 
add, “An assured life” 
along with “unusual gifts.” 

I repeat that not only liberal arts. 
but all education must be objective 
and not just a consumer of time or 


income for 


a quadrennial excursion in pleasur- 
able pursuits. 

At the advanced level of graduate 
breadth of still 
important. Specialization frequently 


school, interest is 
comes all too soon after leaving the 
university. During the 
graduate state in the education of a 
scientist, he has come to know of the 
leaders in the field and something of 
their accomplishments. He 
know some of them personally. This 


college or 


may 


will create a still greater desire tu 
delve into the mysteries and likewise 
achieve success and recognition. At 
this time the 
to guard against the neglect of out 
interests that may result from 
an intense interest in his own fields. 


young scientist needs 


side 
Dr. Carver found great pleasure in 


hobbies 


that have proven to be diverting in 


painting and in music 


more recent times for Presidents of 
the United Statey 

When the science student termin- 
ates his training in the college or uni- 
versity, knowledge jis accumulated 
through experimentation, deduction 
When formulated 


into a pattern for the application of 


and hypothesis. 


natural laws or in leading to the dis 
covery of general truths, such ac- 
quired knowledge constitutes the fur- 
ther development and education of a 
scientist. Exemplified by the dedica- 
tion of the men whom we honor to- 
day, the absorbing education of the 
scientist is continuous and termin- 
ates only with life itself. 

George Washington Carver devel- 
oped many talents, all of which con- 
tributed towards 
achieving his goals. He frequently 
called upon his broad knowledge and 
versatile skills in accomplishing re- 


immeasurably 


sults. From geology and art came 
pigments; from botany and cooking 
came the hundreds of table uses for 
peanuts, sweet potatoes, and many 
other vegetables; from chemistry and 
botany came developments in agron- 
laundry 


from 


omy; from chemistry and 
skill came soaps and starches; 
chemistry and massaging of athletes, 
came the formulas for rubbing oil, 
massage creams and ointments; from 
economics and agriculture came in. 
creased security for the Southern 
farmer; from music and art came an 


opportunity to obtain an education__ 
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and_ the life-long 
friends; from devout Christianity and 
teaching came the inspiration for 
thousands of his students. 


acquisition of 


Although George Washington Car- 
ver preferred to be known as an 
he was recognized as a 
As such, his life 
provides many excellent lessons for 
a young man or woman preparing 
would 


educator, 
leader in science. 


for a career in that field. | 
not infer that you need suffer the 
cruel hardships and extreme poverty. 
and endure the heartaches and trib- 
ulations of George Washington Car- 
ver. | do commend the objectivity, 
the the spiritual 
‘ith of this great humanitarian 
honored by 
living in 


perseverance and 


born in obscurity 
Presidents and royalty 


immortality. 
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(For Television) 


~ 
CHARACTERS 


ANNE GRAHAM: 

A white teacher in an integrated 

school. 
Mary BuT Ler: 

A Colored teacher in same school. 
Nerissa L. MILTON: 

Office manager and editor. 
Dorotruy S. GREENE: 

Secretary. 
AvBERT N. D. Brooks: 

Secretary-treasurer and editor. 
WILLIAM BREWER: 

Managing editor of the Journal. 
Witue L. MILeEs: 

Bookkeeper. 

ow 
Time: Present 


Place: Washington, D. C. 


SETS 
~ 
. PUBLIC SCHOOL BUILDING 
2. INSIDE OF SCHOOLROOM 
3. EXTERIOR OF ASSOCIATION 
BUILDING 
_ INTERIOR ROOMS: 
a. OFFICE 
b. CONFERENCE ROOMS 
c. PERIODICAL ROOMS 
d. BOOK ROOM - FIRST 
FLOOR 
e. BASEMENT BOOK. 
ROOM 


ANNOUNCER: 

People are becoming increasingly 
more aware of the fact that they are 
forced day by day to work, live or 
play with people of races and na- 
tionalilities other than their own, In 
our travels we find ourselves min- 
gling with different races and nations. 
On the stage, in the field of sports, 
in the office, in integrated schools. 
in the community — almost every 
where now. more and more different 
types of peoples are being forced to 
live together. 

How these peoples can live hap- 
pily together presents one of the most 


important problems of our times. 
Perhaps, one of the best solutions is 
to acquire a better understanding of 
the races and nations by a study of 
their history, background, and cul- 
ture. Such a study helps to throw 
light on the present conditions and 
to bridge the gap of differences be- 
iween peoples. 

In the next quarter of an hour you 
will hear the story of an Associa- 
tion and of its founder who dedi- 
cated his life to the bringing about 
of better racial understanding in the 
world. 

gull 
Scene | 


FADE IN CHILDEN OF ALI 
RACES COMING OUT OF A 
LARGE SCHOOL BUILDING IN 
WASHINGTON, D. C.. AT THE 
NOON RECESS. 

DISSOLVE TO INTERIOR OF 
BUILDING SHOWING A YOUNG 
COLORED TEACHER, MARY BUT.- 
LER, SITTING AT HER DESK 
LOOKING OVER PAPERS. 

ENTER ANNE GRAHAM, A 
YOUNG WHITE TEACHER, WITH 
HER LUNCH BAG IN HER HAND. 

wilt 
ANNE 
Hello there. Are you eating in to- 
day? 
MARY 
Yes, | brought my lunch today, 
ANNE 

I’m glad because I want to talk to 
you if you aren't going to be too 
busy. 

VARY 

No, indeed. I’m not going to be 
too busy. I had just finished this 
group of papers | promised to re- 
turn to the children today. Come 
sit here (POINTING TO A CHAIR 
BY HER DESK). 

ANNE (sitting) 
It is a problem keeping papers cor- 
rected along with everything else. 
VARY 
(Reaching in her desk drawer for 
her lunch) 

Yes, it certainly is, and particular- 
ly when classes run as heavy as ours 
do this year. 


BOTH OPEN THEIR LUNCHES 
AND BEGIN TO EAT. 


MARY 


You said that you wanted to talk 

tome. What’s on your mind? 
ANNE (seriously ) 

Mary. I’ve always found you so 
kind and helpful during this half 
year that we have taught together. 
Since I was newly appointed it was 
fortunate that your room was next 
to mine. I must have annoyed you 
sometimes always asking you about 
this and that. But I feel that | can 
talk to you quite freely. 


VARY 


I’m glad you feel that way, Anne. 
OQ no, you never annoyed me. If 
there is any way in which I can help. 
I will be more than glad to. 

4NNE 

Well. frankly I’m not too well ad- 
justed to this integrated situation. 
And I have been put on a committee 
to help in the celebration of Negro 
History Week in the early part of 
next month. 


MARY 
Negro History Week 


brated at all schools, hut we have 


isn't cele- 
always celebrated it here, for which 
I am very glad. 
INNE 

Mary, I’m really having trouble 
finding good materials on the contri- 
butions and achievements of colored 
people. There little to be 
found in the histories | know about. 
I’ve had no contact with colored peo- 
ple in my life. We never even had 
colored help in our home. 
really like to know more about 
them. I think I could do a better 
job teaching if I knew more about 
the background and history of col- 
ored people. I’m sure 
tell me about some of the best books 
on the subject and where | could get 
material on it. 


is so 


1 would 


you could 


MARY 
It’s good you came to me, Anne. 
You know we are very fortunate here 
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in Washington because it is the head- 
quarters of the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History 
where all books, 
formation on Negroes are available. 
ANNE 
Where is that Association located ? 
MARY 
At 1538 Ninth Street, N. W.. in 
this city and there are branch offices 
in many other large cities all over 
the country. 
ANNE (enthusiastically ) 
That’s very interesting. | 


material, and in- 


would 
like very much to go there. 
MARY 
Will be delighted to take you. | 
will arrange interviews for you with 
some of the staff workers and give 
you an opportunity to visit the en 
tire place. 
{NNE 
Oh, would you, Mary? That will 
be fine. When could we go? 


MARY 


How about tomorrow afternoon 
It'll be Friday and we won't have 
to go to school the next day.? I'll 
make an appointment with them for 
between three and five o'clock. 
4NNE (happily) 
That’s a deal. 


FADE TO BLACK. 


ScENE II 


FADE IN STREET IN FRONT OF 
ASSOCIATION BUILDING. MARY 
AND ANNE WALK UP STEPS OF 
BUILDING. 

DISSOLVE TO 
SHOWING MAIN OFFICE ROOMS 
COMPLETE WITH DESKS, FILES. 


INTERIOR 


SAFE, TYPEWRITERS, AND 
OTHER OFFICE EQUIPMENT. 
SITTING AT ONE DESK IS MISS 
GREENE, THE SECRETARY, TYP- 
ING. AT ANOTHER IS MRS. MIL- 
TON, THE OFFICE MANAGER 
AND AN ASSOCIATE EDITOR OF 
THE BULLETIN, WHO LOOKS UP 
AS MARY AND ANNE ENTER. 
MRS. MILTON (graciously) 
Oh, come in. I’ve ‘been expecting 
you. Have seats right here ( POINT- 
ING TO TWO CHAIRS NEAR THE 
DESK). 
MAR} 
Mrs. Milton, this is Miss Graham 


who teaches in the building with me. 
[ told her about your set-up here 
and she is very anxious to find out 
more about it. 
MRS. MILTON 
How do you do, Miss Graham? 
[ shall be very glad to help you in 
any way that I can. 
MISS GRAHAM 
[ was very interested in hearing 
about the Association and would like 
to know more about it and how it 
started. 
MRS. MILTON 
Well, it was started in 1915 by Dr. 
Carter G. Woodson, a great historian. 
MISS GRAHAM 
How did he happen to start this 
Association ? 
VRS. MILTON 
In his study of history at the vari- 
ous schools, he noted that there was 
very little recorded about the con- 
achievement of the 
Even authors of American 
History had omitted this most color- 
ful and dramatic part of America’s 
Dr. Woodson then decided to 
devote the rest of life to this neg- 
lected field. 
MISS GRAHAM (eagerly) 


He must have been a very interest- 


tributions and 
Negro. 


story. 


ing and unusual person. Where did 
he goto school? Was he native of 
Washington ? 
VRS. MILTON 

No, he was born in Buckingham 
County, Virginia, in 1875. He was 
one of a large, poor family and was 
brought up without the ordinary com- 
forts of life. He mastered the fun- 
damentals by self instruction, being 
unable to attend school ‘because he 
was needed on the farm. At the age 
of 20 he entered the Douglass High 
School in West Virginia where he 
and his brother had moved, and won 
his diploma in less than two years. 
He then 
Kentucky. 

MISS GRAHAM 

I noted that you called him Dr. 

Woodson. So his education did not 


went to Berea College in 


stop there. 
VRS. MILTON 
No, it didn’t 
after he completed college, but con- 
tinued to study in the summers. In 
this way he received a B.A. degree 
from Chicago University in 1907, and 


He began teaching 
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his M.A. from there one year later. 
He spent a year of study in Europe 
and Asia including a semester at 
La Sorbonne, Paris, where he did 
graduate work in history and learned 
to speak French fluently. A position 
in Washington, D. C. gave him op- 
portunity to do research at the Li- 
brary of Congress. His research 
there enabled him to complete his 
dissertation on the Disruption of Vir- 
ginia which won him the Ph.D. from 
Harvard University in 1912. 
MISS GRAHAM 
It was a result of this research, 
doubtless, that he found material a- 
bout his race that inspired him to 
establish this Association. 
URS. MILTON 
That’s right. 
do research on the Negro all during 


And he continued to 


the time he was teaching and, in 
1915, he founded this Association. 

IN THE DOORWAY APPEARS 
A TALL, SLENDER MAN WITH A 
SERIOUS FACE. 

VRS. MILTON 

Miss Graham. Mr. Brooks. 

the Secretary-Treasurer of the As- 


meet 


sociation. 
VR. BROOKS 


do. Miss Graham 


HER 


How do you 
(CORDIALLY SHAKING 
HAND). 

URS. MILTON 
And you know Miss Butler. 
VR. BROOKS 

Yes. indeed. (THEY SHAKE 
HANDS). 

VRS. MILTON 

(ADDRESSING MR. 


Miss Graham is very 


BROOKS) 
interested in 
our organization and | was just ex- 
plaining how the Association began 
and was telling her about Dr. Wood- 
son, its founder. 

VR. BROOKS 

Miss Graham, perhaps you would 
like to look around our plant and 
Woodson’s books 
and rooms of interest here. 

MISS GRAHAM 

Oh, very much. That'll be fine 
(POINTING TO A LARGE POR. 
TRAIT ON THE WALL OPPOSITE 
THE DOOR). That I am sure is 
Dr. Woodson, What a 
trait! 


see some of Dr. 


fine por- 


MR. BROOKS 
Yes it is, and there is the big safe 
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in which he always used to keep his 
valuable papers, manuscripts, and 
the like. These two rooms are our 
main office rooms with the files and 
catalogue of ‘books and other office 
equipment (POINTING TO OB- 
JECTS AS HE TALKS). Let’s go 
up on the second floor. 

THE GROUP WITH THE EX- 
CEPTION OF MISS GREENE, THE 
SECRETARY, START UP THE 
STAIRS. 

DISSOLVE TO FIRST UP. 
STAIRS FRONT ROOM, WITH 
LONG CONFERENCE TABLES. 
BOOK CASES AND FILES. 

MR. BROOKS 

This room formerly Dr. 
Woodson’s private office. It is now 
used for a conference room by the 
officers and staff workers. The book 
case you see there (POINTING TO 
A CASE BY THE WINDOW) con- 


tains Dr. 


was 


about 
nine in number, and numerous ar- 
ticles, speeches, dissertations and the 
like. At the time of his death, he 
was working on a six-volume Ency- 
clopedia Africana which to this date 
is unfinished, 

CLOSE UP OF SHELF OF BOOKS 
OF THE FOLLOWING TITLES: 
NEGRO MAKERS OF HISTORY, 
STORY OF THE NEGRO RETOLD, 
THE NEGRO IN OUR HISTORY, 
AFRICAN HEROES AND HERO. 
INES, AFRICAN MYTHS, THE 
HISTORY OF THE NEGRO 
CHURCH, THE EDUCATION OF 
THE NEGRO PRIOR TO 1861, NE- 
GRO ORATORS AND THEIR ORA.- 
TIONS, THE RURAL NEGRO, FREE 
VEGRO HEADS OF FAMILIES IN 
THE UNITED STATES IN 1830, 
THE MIND OF THE NEGRO AS 
REFLECTED IN LETTERS DUR- 
ING THE CRISIS, 1800-1860. 

MISS GRAHAM 

That book, The Negro in our His- 
tory, must be invaluable to one who 
is seeking informakion about the 
Negro. 


Woodson’s books. 


MRS. MILTON 
Yes. it contains valuable informa- 
It is written on three levels- 
the junior and senior high 
schools and also for the adult. 


THE GROUP MOVES ON TO 
THE ADJOINING ROOM. 


tion. 
for 


MR. BROOKS 

This room adjoining his office con- 
tains his personal library, rare books 
now out of print, but very valuable. 
and his personal medals, awards. 
certificates, and so forth. 

THE GROUP WALKS AROUND 
AND LOOKS AT THE VARIOUS 
THINGS. 

CLOSE UP OF MISS GRAHAM 
LOOKING AT THE SPINGARN 
MEDAL. 

MISS GRAHAM 


I see that he was awarded 
Spingarn medal. 

VR. BROOKS 

Yes. in 1926. 

THEY MOVE INTO THE NEXT 
ROOM. CAMERA FOLLOWS THEM 
OUT TO ROOM FILLED WITH 
SHELVES OF MAGAZINES. 

MRS. MILTON 


Miss Graham, we neglected to say 
that Mr. Brooks. in addition to being 
tor of The Negro History Bulletin 
which is a periodical published for 
eight months during the year by the 
Association. 
ticularly suited to the elementary and 


the 


This magazine is par- 


high school student. 

CLOSE UP OF ONE OF THE 
CURRENT ISSUES OF THE BUL- 
LETIN. 

CUT TO MISS GRAHAM LOOK. 
ING THROUGH ONE OF THE 
Secretary, is also the managing edi- 
MAGAZINES. 

MISS GRAHAM 

| could use these very well. Oh, 
here is a story of a little boy in an 
integrated class. 

CUT TO SHELVES FILLED 
WITH THE BULLETINS FROM 
FLOOR TO CEILING. 


MR. BROOKS 
This room contains only copies of 
the Bulletin from the first year it 
began, which was 1937. 
CUT TO SHELVES OF BOUND 
COPIES. 
MR. BROOKS 
In addition to the single copies. 
there are also bound copies of the 
Bulletin properly indexed for con- 
venience (POINTING TO THEM), 
MISS BUTLER 
I have found them very useful in 
compiling material on the Negro. 
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MR. BROOKS 

There is another publication put 
out by the Association—The Journal 
of Negro History which is a scholar- 
ly publication issued quarterly. The 
rooms containing those are up on 
the third floor. 
GROUP STARTS UP THE STAIR. 
WAY TO THIRD FLOOR. 

DISSOLVE TO FIRST ROOM 
FILLED FROM CEILING TO 


FLOOR WITH SHELVES WHICH 

ARE LINED WITH 

THE JOURNAL. 
MR. BROOKS 


This room contains single copies 


COPIES OF 


of the Journal of more recent date. 

GROUP MOVES INTO NEXT 

ADJOINING ROOM. 
MR. BROOKS 

Now, in here are all the bound 
copies of the Journal. 

CUT TO SHELVES LINED WITH 
BOUND VOLUMES ARRANGED 
ACCORDING TO DATE. GROUP 
WALKS AROUND LOOKING AT 
THE VOLUMES. 

MR. BROOKS 

(LEADING GROUP INTO THE 
NEXT ROOM) this last 
room are the older copies of the 
Journal dating back to the first issue 
in 1916. 

CUT TO A MAN OF MEDIUM 
STATUE WITH GRAYING HAIR 
ON OTHER SIDE OF ROOM AP. 
PARENTLY LOOKING FOR A 
CERTAIN COPY OF THE JOUR. 
NAL. 


Now. in 


VR. BROOKS 
Miss Graham, meet Mr. 
the editor of the Journal. 
WR. BREWER 
How do you do, Miss Graham. 
And Miss Butler, how are 
(SHAKES HER HAND). 
MISS BUTLER 
Fine, thanks. 
MR. BROOKS 
Miss Graham is having a look at 
our activities here and hunting ma- 
terial on the Negro. 
WR. BREWER 
There is a plenty of it here. Miss 
Graham. Mr. Brooks. did you tell 
her about the book 
lished in the Journal? 


MR. BROOKS 
No, I didn’t. But you would find 


, 
Brewer. 


you? 


rey iews pub- 
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them a good source of material. 
MISS GRAHAM 
Your work is rather exacting | 
imagine, Mr. Brewer, but intensely 
interesting. 
MR. BREWER 
Yes it is. 
suited from the 
scripts submitted and edit them care- 
fully. 


patience. 


One has to select those 


best many manu- 


And it does take time and 


MRS. MILTON 
Along with all that, Mr. Brewer 
is co-director of the History Depart- 
ment in the public schools here. And 
together with everything, Mr. Brooks 
is the Principal of Garnet-Patterson 
Junior High School. 
VISS GRAHAM 
It is remarkable that either of you 
find time to do this extra work, Are 
these periodicals available to anyone 
at any time? 
MR. BROOKS 
Yes, both periodicals can be ob- 
tained here for any year desired if 
we have them in stock. You might 
be interested in seeing the stacks of 
books in the basement that are avail- 
able here books by and about 
Negroes. 
MISS GRAHAM (EAGERLY) 
I certainly would. 
THE GROUP STARTS 
THE STAIRWAY. 
DISSOLVE TO BASEMENT 
ROOMS WHERE MANY. MANY 
BOOKS ARE NEATLY STACKED. 
LABELED AND NUMBERED IN 
BINS WITH SLIDING DOORS. A 
STAFF WORKER IS SEEN STAND. 
ING IN FRONT OF ONE OF THE 
STACKS COUNTING BOOKS. 
VR. BROOKS 
Miss Graham, this is Miss Miles. 
She has charge of 


filling book and magazine orders, 


DOWN 


our bookkeeper. 


arranging files, keeping records of 
books and the like. 
MISS GRAHAM 
How do you do, Miss Miles. 


must keep very busy. 


\ ou 
There are so 
many books down here, and they are 
so orderly arranged. 
MISS MILES 

Well. yes I do keep very. busy. 
We could all stand more help around 
here. But there is the question of 
money. 


MISS GRAHAM 

[ was just wondering how this or- 
ganization is financed. I am sure it 
takes a considerable amount to carry 

on all of these activities. 

MISS MILES 
We get our money mainly through 
sale of books, subscriptions to the 
periodicals, sales of pictures, and 
through the contributions of friends. 
Six years after the Association had 
been organized, Dr. Woodson was 
successful in getting grants from four 
But wealthy persons 
and foundations soon withdrew their 
grants when they learned that the 
policy of the Association was to pub- 


organizations. 


lish whatever it found. So, rather 
than be restricted in its work, the 
Association decided to make what- 
ever progress it could on the funds 
that could be obtained from other 
sources, 
VISS GRAHAM 
I can appreciate that. 
VR. BROOKS 
Even the postage bill is very large 
because of so many queries to be 
answered and so many requests for 
literature from all 
over the country. 


that come 
But we are happy 
to say the Association is now paying 


free 


its own way after a fashion. 
MISS GRAHAM 
Well that is good to know. 
readily sense your need for money. 
MISS MILES 


I’m sure you would be interested 


I can 


in the children’s books in the stacks 
over here. 

THE GROUP WALKS OVER TO 
THE STACKS MENTIONED. MISS 
MILES SLIDES BACK THE DOOR. 

CLOSE UP OF TITLES OF THE 
JUVENILE BOOKS: TALKING 
ANIMALS, PIONEERS OF LONG 
AGO. WORD PICTURES OF THE 
GREAT, DISTINGUISHED  NE- 
GROES ABROAD, CLEVER HANDS 
OF THE AFRICAN NEGRO, THE 
PICTURE POETRY BOOK, GLADI- 
OLA GARDEN, THE CHILD’S 
STORY OF THE NEGRO, MY 
HAPPY DAYS, PLAY SONGS OF 
THE DEEP SOUTH, NEGRO FOLK 
TALES, NEGRO ART, MUSIC AND 
RHYME, AFRICAN MYTHS, 


MISS GRAHAM 


This is an excellent assortment of 
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I shall 

I heard 

you speak of pictures a moment ago. 
MR. BROOKS 

Oh yes, they are pictures of famous 

Negroes that we keep in cabinets 

in the Book Room on the first floor. 


children’s stories and poems. 
certainly get some of these. 


Shall we see them? 


MISS GRAHAM 

By all means. 

GROUP STARTS UP 
WAY. 

DISSOLVE TO BOOK ROOM ON 
THE MAIN FLOOR WITH GROUP 
STANDING BY PICTURE CABI- 
NETS. MISS MILES IS HOLDING 
IN HER HANDS A GROUP OF 
PICTURES. 


STAIR- 


~ 


MISS MILES 
Here are some very good photo- 
graphs, 
CLOSE UP OF PICTURES AS 
SHE CALLS THE NAMES. 


MISS MILES 
Dr. Bunche, Dr. Woodson, Dr. 
Drew, Mrs. 
Bethune. Dunbar. 
George W. Carver, Harriet Tubman. 
Booker T. Washington 
different sizes and different prices. 
MISS GRAHAM 


These -are very fine. 


Marion Anderson. 


Paul Laurence 


Oh, so many. 


I will need 
these in my teaching next month. 
VRS. MILTON 
Here is a catalogue. Miss Graham. 
that you may have which contains 
the list of all of our books and pic- 
tures with the prices. We hope it 
will help you. 
MISS GRAHAM 
Oh, thank you so much. How use- 
ful this will be to me! You're cer- 
tainly doing an excellent work here. 
I can see that it would be of great 
interest not only to colored people. 
but to all people everywhere. 
VR. BROOKS 
I certainly think it would bring 
about better understanding among 
the races if each knew more about 
the other’s background and cultures. 
MISS BUTLER 
That’s why I think the celebration 
of Negro History Week is more im- 
portant now than it has been at any 
time in the past. 


MISS CRAHAM 
That’s very true, because now the 
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races are being brought into closer 
contact than ever before. There is 
a great need for better understand- 
ing between them. 
MR. BROOKS 
I’m glad to hear those expressions 
from you both because I have been 
wondering about the future of the 
Association since integration. But. 
the more I think about it the more | 
realize that the need for it will be- 
come increasingly greater, 
VRS. MILTON 
| think it was the dream of Dr. 
Woodson that textbooks in the future 
should include the contributions and 
achievements of the Negro in all 
areas because the Negro has certainly 
contributed to them all. 
VR. BROOKS 
Since the Negro is continuing to 
contribute to the world civilization 
and is helping to shape its history, 
this Association is now and will con- 
tinue in the future to keep records 
of the Negro’s progress in world cul- 
ture. 
VRS. MILTON 
Miss Graham, | 
you to leave without knowing about 


would not want 
a few of the many men and scholars 
who were associated with Dr. Wood- 
son, some of whom are still carrying 
on the work which he began. Among 
them are: 

HERE APPEAR THE PIC. 
TURES OF THE PERSONS WITH 
THEIR NAMES AND POSITIONS. 
MISS MILES’ VOICE COMES 
OVER FRAME. 


VISS MILES 
Rayford W. Logan, History Dept.. 
H. U. 
Lorenzo J. Greene. Lincoln U.. Mo.: 
Charles H, Wesley, President. Central 


College 


Clarence A. Bacote, Atlanta Univer- 
sity. Atlanta, Ga. 

Benjamin Quarles, Morgan State Col- 
lege 

Luther P. Jackson (deceased), Vir- 
ginia State 

John Hope Franklin, Head of History 
Dept.. Brooklyn College, Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. 

W. Sherman Savage, of Lincoln U., 
Missouri 

Vrs. Mary McLeod Bethune, founder 
of Bethune Cookman College, (de- 


ceased) Daytona Beach, Fla., and 

Mrs, Lucy Harth Smith, (deceased). 
MR. BROOKS 

And another invaluable worker in 
this Association was Captain Louis 
Mehlinger, a retired lawyer. He it 
was whom I succeeded as Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Association. 

A CLOSE UP OF HIS PICTURE 
APPEARS WITH NAME AND 
TITLE. 

MRS. MILTON 

His long years of devoted service 
to this organization was one of the 
factors that made this association as 
successful as it is. 

MISS MILES 

He retired from the Association 
shortly after the death of Dr. Wood- 
son. 

VISS GRAHAM 

In just what year did Dr. Wood- 
son pass? 

WR. BROOKS 

It was April 30, 1950. 

VISS GRAHAM 

The Association must have felt his 

death most keenly. 
VR. BROOKS 
great 


loss. 


Yes. it How- 
ever, the work is going forward ad- 


was a 


mirably under the able direction of 
Dr. 
Charles Wesley. President of Central 
College. Wilberforce, Ohio, and who 


is now the current president of the 


one of his former associates. 


Association. 
WRS. MILTON 

Dr. Wesley presides over a con- 
that is 
held in October of every year in a 
different city. At this 
the progress of the Association is 
reported. its needs and future polli- 
cies set forth, together with splendid 


vention of this association 


convention 


speakers. musical programs, authors’ 
breakfasts, dinners, and the like, Last 
October it was held at Texas South- 
ern University. Houston. Texas. 
VR. BROOKS 

And there have been celebrations 
each year of Negro History Week 
since February 1926. Here is a pic- 
ture of Dr. Woodson a year before 
his death at the speakers’ table at 
the Annual Negro History Week Din- 
ner. February 9, 1949. 

A CLOSE-UP OF THIS PICTURE 
APPEARS. 


MISS BUTLER 
And here is the hope that the cele- 
bration of Negro History Week will 
continue to be greater and more ef- 
fective each year! 
MISS GRAHAM 
This has been a most profitable 
and pleasant evening. I can 
face my work with confidence and 
Many thanks 
to you officers and staff workers for 
your kindness and patience in bring- 
ing to me this information about 
the Association for the Study of Ne- 
gro Life and History and for telling 
me about its famous founder, Dr. 
Woodson. (TO MISS BUTLER) 
I'll have to thank you, Mary. for 
making this opportunity possible. 


MISS BUTLER 
1 was glad that | 
Anne. 
FADE TO BLACK. 
ANNOUNCER: (OVER FRAME) 
Each year the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History 
selects a goal toward which it aims 


now 


assurance of success. 


could do it. 


and expresses it in a theme or slo- 
gan. 

The work of this 
set forth in this documentary cer- 
tainly bears out well its theme for 
the year 1957. namely: “Negro His- 
tory in the Development of Racial 
Understanding.” Negro 
Week throughout — the 
country are certainly most helpful 
in carrying out this theme. 


BOOK REVIEW 


By Joun Henrick CLARKE 
“AFRICA IN THE MODERN 
WORLD” 

Edited by Calvin W. 
1956, 342 pp. 
University of Chicago Press 
$6.00 

This volume is the best of the re- 
cent books appraising the continent 


Association as 


History 
celebrations 


Stillman 


of Africa in its most rapid stages 
of transition. Though it is the best. 
it could still be better. Egypt, Lybia. 
Algeria, Moroceo and the rest of 
North Africa 3s a part of African 
geography and any book that pre- 
tends to grapple with the meaning of 
Africa must take this into consider- 
ation. There is a growing tendency to 
imply that the part of Africa, south 
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of the Sahara, is a black Africa. This 
is no more true than the reference 
to North Africa as white Africa. 
Originally the people of the land 
Africa black and 
brown. To a more or less degree this 
is still true. Although Africa’s con- 
tact with lighter skinned people pre- 
cated the beginning of the Christian 
most of the Arabs in North 
Africa came from the Middle East. 


mass of were 


era, 


on the rise of Mohammedanism in 
the early seventh Century. Egypt and 
the rest of North Africa was ruled 
for hundreds of years by a series of 
black dynasties. 


To be fair, the editor and the con- 
tributors to this book did not prom- 
ise a historical survey of Africa. The 
sixteen noted scientists whose work 


comprise this book promised only 
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to provide “a searching analysis of 
Africa as a political, social and eco- 
in the world today.” 


On their promise, they have deliv- 


nomic factor 


ered, and well. Just the same, a bet- 
ter knowledge of African history 
would have given more depth and 
meaning to their commentaries on 
Africa which is fast becoming the 
most important issue in our time. 








of other races enjoy? 


social progress. 


and social action. 
achieved greatness. 


Life and History. 


this work. 











A MESSAGE TO NEGROES 


WHAT DO YOU WANT? 


Do you want as a Negro the same opportunities for advancement as individuals 


WHAT DO YOU NEED? 


True advancement is expressed in terms of educational, political, economic and 
This is what you need, and what you should want. 


The path to advancement has guides in the form of written records concerning 
individuals and groups dedicated to coordinating proper educational, political. economic 
It is a fact of history that no 


race 


@ Carter G. Woodson founded an organization to study and record the facts of Negro 


®@ Volunteer historians, scholars and others have continued this work since 1950. 


@ Only a very small percentage of all Negroes feels obligatd to give financial support to 


WILL YOU WORK FOR WHAT YOU WANT AND NEED 


Organize a branch in your community; get your church, fraternal order, club or 
group to send a contribution; solicit member ships, sell subscriptions. 


THE ASSOCIATION FOR THE STUDY OF NEGRO LIFE 
AND HISTORY INCORPORATED 


1538 NINTH STREET, NORTHWEST 


without such 





records has ever 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Letters Play Part 
In Naming School 
919 Ridge Avenue, 
Darby, Pennsylvania. 
Saturday, January 12, 1957 
Dear Mr. Brooks: 

| thank you for the copy of your 
letter to Dr. Allen H. Wetter, Super- 
intendent of Schools of Philadelphia. 
It is gratifying to know that I have 
your support in this attempt to hon- 
or one who has done so much to 
life more beautiful. 

[ shall keep you informed as to 
the progress and eventual outcome 
of this project. 

Best wishes to you and your staff 
for the New Year! 

Very sincerly yours, 
(signed) Milton Morriss James 


School District of Philadelphia 
The Board of Public Education 
January 12, 1957 

Dear Mr. Brooks: 

| acknowledge with thanks your 
communication of January 10 in 
which you recommend that one of 
the Philadelphia public schools be 
named after Laura Wheeler Waring, 
and educator. As you may 
know, similar communications have 
come from other organizations. 

[ will be glad to transmit your mes- 
sage to Mr. Add B. Anderson, Secre- 
tary and Business Manager of The 
Board of Public Education, who will 
at the proper time bring it to the 
attention of the sub-committee of 
The Board of Education which has 


the responsibility for naming schools. 


make 


artist 


Sincerely yours, 


Allen H. Wetter 


919 Ridge Avenue, 
Darby, Pennsylvania. 
February 19, 1957 
Dear Mr. Brooks: 
| am' pleased to report to you that 
the Philadelphia Board of Education 
announced on February 6, 1957, the 
naming of a new public school after 
the late Laura Wheeler Waring. 
The new school being buii at the 
cost of a quarter of a million dollars 
will be ready for occupancy by Sep- 
tember 9, 1957. 
When you come to Philadelphia 
and would like to see the Laura 
Wheeler Waring School, please do.’t 


hesitate to let me kniw. My phone 
number is Ludlow 3 8775. Again | 
thank you for your prompt cooper- 
ation. 
Best wishes to you, I am, 
Very sincerely, 
(signed) Milton Morriss James 


NIGERIA 
(Continued from Page 122) 


and I thought thai they would realize 
that it was the honorable thing to 
do.” 

According to the newspaper, Eyo 
had said that he had planned to re- 
sign that August. but in the :nean- 
time Zik ordered his dismissal. As 
an act of vengeance, Eyo made cer- 
tain charges in a letter relative to 
Zik’s connection with the investment 
of public funds in the African Con- 
tinental Bank. He sent copies of this 
letter to the Governor and to the 
press, and Zik promptly filed a libel 
action for 25,000 pounds ($75,000) 
Hearings were set for July 23rd in 
the High Court at Calabar. 

The next letter I received from 
Zik described how he had_ been 
“obliged to institute legal proceed- 
ings against the individuals and news- 
papers concerned. . . .” 

He added: “My reputation means 
more to me than all the fortunes [ 
have accumulated since my return 
from America in 1934, . 1 am 
therefore, determined to fight the case 
to the very bitter end, even if it 
means my losing evrything I own and 
cherish. . . .” 

But a stumbling block temporarily 
appeared in the path of Zik’s inten- 
tions, Eyo, still a member of the 
Assembly, presented a motion calling 
for a Commission of Inquiry to in- 
vestigate the circumstances surround- 
ing the investment of public funds in 
the African Continental Bank. Appro- 
priately, the speaker ruled the motion 
out of order on the ground that the 
matter was “sub judice” (before the 
Courts). 

Then Eyo took his demands direct 
to the Governor, Sir Clement Pleass, 
and the latter blandly over-rode the 
Speaker’s refusal to “table” (enter. 
tain) the motion. Thus, an indefens- 
ible situation was created, in that a 
Commission was called for to investi- 
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gate matters already before the court. 
Zik, a forthright individual of high 


principles and keen sense of honor, 
was understandably outraged, and 
he first appeared to strike out in all 
directions. He demanded that the 
Colonial Secretary, Lennox-Boyd, re- 
move the Governor on the spot. “He 
is unable to adapt himself to contem- 
porary British colonial policy,” he 
cabled, adding: “why must you blind- 
ly take sides against this Government 
always? In view of your perjudice 
and unwarranted antagonism against 
the NCNC (Zik’s party), I am_ re- 
signing and I am requesting my col- 
leagues to resign in protest against 
your insulting, high-handed action 
and complete disregard of elementary 
courtesy in handling matters relating 
to the affairs of Eastern Nigeria.” 

A copy of this wire was sent to 
certain members of Parliament and, 
according to Hansard (Official record 
of the House of Commons). the mat- 
ter was given full airing on the 23rd 


of July. 


Later, in London, | 
members of the British Colonial Of- 
fice, and introducing myself, had 
tea with Fenner Brockway, a member 
of the House of Commons. who is 
generally outspoken as to his feelings 
on Colonial affairs. 


interviewed 


Zik persisted in his demand for 
the Governor's recall, and in 
cable noted that, “if the Governor's 
continued attitude of antagonism 
against Eastern Nigeria is a pretext 
for stultifying the forthcoming Consti- 
tutional Conference, then you have 
misfired, because there 
on earth to impede our march towards 
political as well as economic free- 
dom.” 


one 


is no force 


Early in my investigations. several 
things became apparent: e.g.: 


1. It did prove to be an excuse for 
postponing the Constitutional talks, 
which had been scheduled as one of 
the final steps toward independence. 
with the Colonial Secretary piously 
noting that “these matters should be 
fully cleared up before the next Ni- 
gerian Constitutional Conference. . . 
the decision of the Governor (Sir 
Clement), who has a most difficult 
and insidious task, has my unquali- 
fied support.” (But support or no 
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support, Sir Clement tendered his 
resignation not long afterward, and 
thus became the first of Zik’s victories 
in this present controversy). 


funds not plac ed 


in Nigerian banks are deposited in 


2. Gevernment 


and strengthten the renowned Bat- 
clay’s (BBW&A) Bank. of which the 
British Lord Harlech, former Secre- 
tary of State for Colonies, is chair- 
man, British Lord Milverton, forme 
Governor of Nigeria, is Director, and 
British Sir Frank Baddeley, former 
Chief Secretary of Nigeria, is one of 
the directors. 

It is in the light of the above bank 
ing connections that one should con 
sider Zik’s ultimatum to the Govern 
or: “Without economic freedom, pol- 
itical freedom is meaningless. Ni 
geria must organize and administet 
its own banks. We must decide where 
our money is to be banked. You can 
not interfere in order to protect Brit- 
ish banking monopoly.” 

Zik is an outspoken man of firm 
principles. In summary these prin 
ciples are that: 

1. This banking monopoly should 
he discouraged: 

vs Credit should be lib 
eralized to encourage native Nigerian 


facilities 


business: 

3. Native banking 
veloped; 

1. A native bank should be 
lished. 


should he de 
estab- 


In pursuit of this policy, mone) 
was invested in the African 
ental Bank, and it, therefore. becany 
one of the three depositories for Gov- 


Contin 


ernment funds. Actually, this was in 
with 
Clement Pleass. himself. 

The 
finally 


line the earlier advice of Si: 


Commission of Inquiry was 
selected. Its composition 
would, in the U.S.. be 
“packed” or stacked against Zik, one 
reason being that those serving on it 
looked to Zik’s opponent, the same 
their 


considered 


Colonial Secretary, for liveli- 
hood and jobs plus their professional 
advaneement. When its deliberations 


ended, there seemed to me a bit of 


poignance in Zik’s cable to me that 


this had taken place on his 52nd 
birthday. 

The report of the 
sent to me via air mail by the Colon- 


Tribunal was 


ial Office, marked with instructions 
that it was not to be made public 
until two days subsequently. Under- 
standably the report was rejected by 
Zik’s Government and his Ministers. 
biased, baseless and 
they 


with Zik they promptly resigned in 


“Inconsistent, 


scandalous,” proclaimed, and 


protest. 
Zik 


resignation “the only honorable thing 


wrote me that he considered 
for a minister to do when his con- 
duct 
Government's official 


is publicly questioned.” Zik’s 


release merel\ 
expressed its rejection of the report. 
the findings are baseless,” it 

said. 
The final question is, of course, 


whither Zik? 
it should be noted that the 


what the future holds 
First: 
findings were not wholly against him 
They emphasize the belief that Zik’s 
primary goal was to make available 
an idigenous bank with the object 
of liberalizing credit for the African 
eople. 
issue 


Second: there was never any 


of misuse or misappropriation of 
funds—most Africens agreed that Ni- 
gerian Government funds should be 
kept in Nigerian banks. 

Third: 


politically aware, enlightened follow- 


Zik has a well-organized, 


a dedicated, adoring constit- 
My guess is that they 


ing 
uency. will 
vote him into office by an even wider 
margin than before. 

Fourth: one of Zik’s 
political stature, even remotely on the 
fact which the British 
recognize. The Premiers in 


there is’ no 


horizon a 
clearly 
the other regions are not even in the 
One is a feudal Mos- 
Arabian Night’s character. 
who, to the chagrin of the British. 
openly flirts with Nasser. The other 
is a strange, suspicious man, whom | 
tried to 
visit. Described by a Nigerian edu- 


same league. 


lem, an 


interview during my last 
cated abroad as a borderline but dan- 
gerous paranoid, | certainly found 
him a seemingly disturbed man of 
such deviant behavior that I could 
understand his sanity being open to 
question, 

Finally, Zik is a brilliant, spectacu- 
The 
exhibited in 
building up his not inconsiderable 


larly successful businessman. 


sheer genius he has 
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private fortune will see him through 
whatever dark days lie ahead—if any 
do lie ahead. 
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St., London, S.W.-1. 

. Journal of the International Af- 
rican Institute — (quarterly). 
Oxford University Press, 10-11 
Fetter Lane. St. 
‘hambers. London EC-4. 

New Nation (monthly), P.O. 
Box 2083, Accra (London 29. 
Ludgate Hill). 

. Overseas Review (monthly), Re- 
ports put out by Barclay’s DC&O 
Bank, 54 Lombard St... London 
EC-3. 

. Review of the Colonies (quar- 
terly), London Times, London. 

. Universitas — (monthly), Uni- 
versity College of the Gold Coast, 
Kumasi. 

. West Africa (fortnightly), 2- 
3 Hind Court. Fleet St., London 
EC.4. 


Dumpston’s 


(month- 


ly) — as above. 


PAMPHLETS 
Antor, S. G. Most Secret 


- Politics 
in Togoland, London (1954). 

NML., 
& Allies: Why CMB-CPC Probe. 


Kumasi (1955). 


Baeta, C. G. Hints to Authors of Ver- 


nacular Books, London (1954). 


Blay J. Benibengor, Dr. Bengia Wants 


a Wife, Abaso. Gold Coast. 
—Brilam Revisited, Abaso. 
Coast. 


Gold 


Convention People’s Party Operation 


104. Manuel for the General Ele-- 
tion, Accra, G.C. 

y Graphic, Your Government, 
The Story of the G.C. of 1954, 
Accra, 
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Dyke, F. A. Togoland Today, Accra. 
Edu, J. E. How Dr. Kwame Nkri 
mah Conquered Colonism, Accra. 
The of the CPP 
Accra. 
Edu. J. E. Your 
Government, Accra, P.O. Box 1058 
Marshall, Percival G. — The Peop! 
Right to Democracy, Accra. 
Okae, J. D. 
ing Games, London, 1954. 
Yen Kmesi, The Street Boys on_ the 
March to Freedom, Accra. 
The Achievements of Dr. Kwam 
Nkrumah, Accra. 


ALSO 


Various 


Amazing Story 


share in Local 


Twi Songs and Sing 


Education Department 
ports, 

Various reports of the University 

College of the Gold Coast. 

1937-1947 Achi 


Achimata Review 


mota, Gold Coast. 
Accelerated 
i-ducation, 


Plan for 
Government 
Accra C,old 


Developme nt 
L951. 
Printing Department. 
Coast. 

Various issues of the Achimotan. 

Colonial Office 1 


pamphlets. 


Various ports and 


Transactions of the Gold Coast and 


Togoland Historical Society, Acl 
mota. Gold Coast. 

Progress in Education in the Gold 
Coast (Report on Accelerated Di 

Plan), Education De 

partment, Accra, Gold 

History. Gold Coast Five 
{fter, Philip Curtin, Ma 


velopment 
Coast. 
Current 
Years 
1956. 
Negro 


Coast 


Bulletin. The Gold 
Marguerite Cart 


History 
Elections, 
wright, 20:50 Dec. 1956. 
Minister Kwame 
McBrown. 16:98 


Prime 
mah, A. B. 
1953. 

New Republic, Alexander 
Growing Up to be a Nation, 
14-16, April 23, 1956. 

P. Winner, Outside 
124:9, April 16, 1951. 
Newsweek, Portrait, 46:45. 

1955. 

New Yorker. Letter From the Gold 
Coast, O. Meeker, 28:74-85, De 
cember 20, 1952. 

New York Times 
Coast Laughter 


Ke ndris ! 


134 
{merica 


et 


Magazine, Gold 
with Freedom, 


Thomas F. Brady. 14-16, Octobe: 
7. 1956. 

Reader’s Digest. Ferment On_ the 
Gold Coast, 62:139-42, May. 1953 
(Resume of above). 

The Goid 
L957. 

the Gold 

&1:14-16, 


Showcase: 

70:133-136. Jan. 

Rotarian, Experiment on 
Coast, P. O. 
Nov. 1952. 

Saturday Evening Post, He 
Rule West Africa, W. Lange- 
wiesche, 225:30, March 7. 1953. 
aturday Review of Literature. Por- 
trait, 36:31. May 2. 1953. 


{frican 
Coast. 


Donovan, 


Wants to 


Prison 
1951. 
me. Land o} Good Cheer. 
62, May 4, 1953. 

Van on Trial, 63:22. 
1954. 

Reds Go Home. 62:33. 
L953. 

{frica 
17, 1952. 


SUNTISE 
) 
) 


holastic. to Power. 59:18. 


Oct. 17, 


34: 59- 


Nov. 9. 


Emerges, 59:2 March 
on the Gold Coast. 61: 
22-8, February 9, 1953. 

bh’ hite Metal and Black Men, 60: 

32. Dec. 8. 1952. 

Vew State of Ghana, 68: 

0. 1956. 

S. New & World Report. Vemo 

the Gold Coast. 36:99-101. 
June 4, 1954. 

VEWSPAPERS 

Phe New York Times 

Falk of Independence After Election 
May 12, 4:3. 

logoland 
May 19. 

Gold Coast 
Be 

Nkrumah to Form Government. July 
25, 1906. 8:1. 

Convention People’s Party Wins Ma- 
jority of Seats in Legislative As- 
sembly. July 20, 1956. 3:8. 

Incomplete Returns Show Conv. Peo 
ples Party Winning. July 19. 1:8. 

Minister Nkrumah’s 

Backed by Urban Masses & Support- 
ing Centralized Government. July 


0 > = 
Oo, 0 


\ssembl 


23. July 


jrom 


Favors Union with G.C.. 
1956. 4:5. 
Elections. 


July 13. 


] 956 


Prime 


) 


y 72-0 Approves Nkrumah 
Motion for 


Comm. under name of Ghana. Aug- 


Independence with 


ust 4, 
\ssembly 


1956. 35:6. 


Debates Independence, 
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August 2, 1956, 6:4. 

Nkrumah Cabinet Seeks to End Brit- 
ish Authority, August 1, 1956, 5:5. 

Nkrumah to plan to set Independence 
Date, August 26, 1956, S 21:1. 

Nkrumah Plans Review of all Statute 
Bodies, August 24. 1956, 6:2. 

Opposition Returns, Debate Opens, 
Sept. 15, 1956, 3:7. 

Urge Nkrumah & Gbedemah to Re- 
sign, Sept. 9, 1956, 6:3. 

Debate in Aassembly, Sept. 4, 1956, 
22:1. 

Drive Toward 
2, 1956, 3:6. 

Sept 19, 1956, 1:6. 

Sept. 23, 1956, IV 2:3. 

Sept. 24. 1956. 26:3. 


Independence, Sept. 
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Correspondent Rolls 
Up 200,000 Miles 


One of those invited to the Ghana 
independence celebration is Dr. Mar- 
guerite Cartwright, lecturer, journa- 
list and Hunter College instructor, 
who will be making her 4th visit to 
Accra in the past two years. On the 
present trip, in addition to the week’s 
celebration in Ghana, she has been 
invited to return to Nigeria by Dr. 
Nnamdi Azikiwe, who is running for 
will 


various 


re-election, and she his 


for 


cover 
campaign U.S. news- 
papers. 

Her 10th trip across the ocean, she 
has some 200,000 miles of flying to 
her credit. Her flight mileage has 
been increased by her heavy lecture 
schedule the U.S., and the 
fact that she has managed to continue 


within 


her teaching by careful scheduling 
of her classes. At the present time 
she teaches only one evening course 
which, during her absence will be 
taught by her husband. Often, when 
fulfilling lecture engagements within 
the U.S., she will return home only 
to remain over a weekend or for a 
brief period. “I like to remain in my 
home and be with my husband as 
much as possible.” she says. 

In 1952 she attended a conference 
in Yugoslavia, where she interviewed 
President Tito. In Paris she attend- 
ed the opening of the 6th U.N. As- 
sembly, and was back in her class- 
room in less than 3 weeks. 

She has flown in Mexico, Central 
and South America, and in the Car- 
ibbean area a dozen times. For the 
past 2 summers she has travelled in 
the Middle East Arab coun- 
tries, Egypt. Syria. Lebanon, Jordan, 


Israel. 


Turkey. Greece, etc. 

She has encircled the globe twice. 
Most recently when she covered the 
African Asian Conference 
Indonesia, made 


historic 
in Bandung, 
a side trip to Africa, several stops in 
S. W. Asia, pauses in Viet Nam, Sin- 
gapore, Bangkok, even 3 days in 
Honolulu, yet the trip took only 27! 
days. during her spring vacation from 
She has been on al! ot 
Antartica, and 


she 


the College. 
the continents except 
has flown over that. 
Aside from her 
scholarly and press organizations, her 


membership in 


miles of Ist class cammercial travel 
have made her a “Lady Admiral” 
(American Airlines), “Lady Sabena” 
(Sabena Airlines) and a member of 
the exclusive Pan American Clipper 


Club. 


TRIBUTE 


(Continued from Back Page) 
the great times in which we live. 
Perhaps it was the realization that, ai 
long last, the struggles of our people 
in these United States, for freedom, 
justice, human dignity and the right 


to walk anywhere in our own coun- 
try as free citizens, has now reached 
a world stage, where all nations and 
kindreds and creeds may see what 
we have seen and known with great 
pain for 300 years. 

Perhaps it was the warm ieeling of 
thinking what a wonderful thing it 
is to know that we had some part in 
the development of another great 
Elk Brother, the youthful Rev. Mar- 
tin Luther King, so gallantly 
fearlessly leading a great and united 
people from ihe Confederate 
parts of Montgomery, Alabama. 

Maybe it was a little of all these 
things, but, no matter, Brother Wes- 


and 


rain- 


ley’s speech turned out to be not 
a speech in the usual sense of the 
term at all. With his soft, yet pow- 
erful rolled out history's 
broad carpet of F-A-C-T-S about our 
people, our worth, our stature: in 
literature, 


voice he 


art. science, music. work, 
statesmanship, government. The car- 
pet extenced ail back 
the great continent of Africa where 


black 


are beginning io shake the world of 


the way into 


millions of men and women 
organized nations with their strong 
voices and organized actions for free- 
dom, dignity and the right to be 
masters in their 

All this and more Brother Wesley 
brought forth so easily, so cleary, sp 
powerfully. “Quit talking and present 
the facts.” he seid, and there were 
*Amens.” 


own land. 


plenty of 

When we left the church, we had 
the feeling that here is an historian, 
who is begging us to use the facts 
of our lives. our history, to buttress 
our forces in ihe great and world- 
shsaking battles for freedom that lie 
ahead. 

What it all 


added up to was so 
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simple that it could be lost in less 
capable hands. He was telling you 
and me and all our people and ail 
those who are friendly to our cause: 
“Get the facts, and with those facts, 
use the power of that knowledge to 
free our minds, the minds of people 
everywhere.” 

It is a tremendous truth that needs 
to be stated again and again 
facts 
this knowledge, link arms with ail 
peoples of goodwill, to guarantee 


for all 


get 


open our minds, ... and with 


peace, freedom and dignity 
peoples on this earth. 
We Salute Brother Wesley! 


his tribe increase! 


Ma \ 
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GHANA: BIRTH OF THE 
WORLD'S NEWEST INDEPENDENT NATION 


by Eureal Grant Jackson, Morgan State College 


For most of the world in recent months, Africa has 
meant northern Africa, along the Mediterranean. The 
African regions demanding attention have been Egypt 
and. to a lesser degree, Algeria. This continues to be so; 
this week. for a brief moment, interest has been focused 
on a wholly different Africa, Africa south of the Sahara. 

Ceremonies in Accra on March 6, 1957 marked the 
end of the British colony of the Gold Coast, and the birth 
of the independent nation of Ghana, a free country within 
the British Commonwealth. This new naiton is as free 
as Canada. Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, India. 
Pakistan and Ceylon. Ghana, of course, is a different 
kind of country from those just mentioned, for it is all- 
Negro. 
ment by Great Britain, a test-case of political development 
in Africa. It amounts also to a testing of how widely 
the Commonwealth canopy can be stretched over new 


Independence for Ghana is a deliberate experi- 


dominions without losing its strength and resiliency. 

The success of the new nation will depend in no small 
measure upon its leadership. Ghana’s first Prime Minis- 
ter. Kwame Nkrumah, spent some of his most formative 
years studying in the United States at Lincoln University 
in Pennsylvania and at the University of Pennsylvania. 
It appears that the United States has every intention of 
trying to cement friendly relations with the new country 
and the present leader. This expression is revealed in a 
letter which President Dwight D. Eisenhower directed 
Vice President Nixon to deliver to Nkrumah: 

We have watched with particular admiration 
the manner in which you have attained your inde- 
pendence, for it shows the good fruit of the states- 
manlike co-operative effort between the Government 


and the people of Ghana and the Government and 
people of the United Kingdom. I am sure this same 
spirit will characterize Ghana's relations with the 
free world, including the great and voluntary asso- 
ciation of nations, the British Commonweaith, 

As specifically an African experiment, the bringing 
of Ghana to the point of freedom was, if bold, still rela- 
tively easy. The problem of much of the rest of Africa 

a permanently resident white minority within a pre- 
dominantly Negro territory does not exist in Ghana. 
Nowhere in the western coast of Africa, for that matter, 
does it exist as a severe problem. This is one reason for 
supposing that the Ghana experiment, if successful, might 
point the way toward political solutions in larger and 
more diverse areas, such as Nigeria. 

Futre developments in western and central Africa 
may be influenced also by an entirely different sort of 
experiment under way in the Belgium Congo, where the 
notion of all kinds of progress except political is being 
tried out, and by the less energetic French efforts to hold 
French West Africa, within the French Union in a Franco- 
African federation. 

Nothing that will work in Ghana on the west coast 
of Africa will serve in East or South Africa, with their 
permanent white populations, small in proportion to the 
Negro population in such places as Kenya and the Rhod- 
esias, relatively large in the Union of South Africa, but 
even there still overwhelmed numerically by the native 
peoples. It is in places like these, with white minorities 
determined to hold on to their possessions and privileges, 
that the real struggle for Africa south of the Sahara will 
come. 





Elks Pay Tribute To Association's President 


Woodson 


ago. 


from The Washington G. 
Eagle 1.B.P.0.E.W. 

WE SALUTE DR. WESLEY Dr. 

Dr. Charles H. Wesley is president 
of Central State College in Wilber- 
force. Ohio. He is president of the W.. 
Association for the Study of Negro 
Life and History. founded by the 
famous historian, the late Dr. Carter 


Reprinted 


famous historian 


History of the 


1954. 


more than 
Wesley, a Brother Elk, is a 


Grand Historian of the I.B.P.0.E. of 
and the author of that excellent 
book on the story of our Order. the 


1.B.P.0.E.W. 


forty years We have heard him speak many 
times, but on February 15, we en- 
joyed a rare treat, when we sat in 
Washington's Nineteenth Street Bap- 
tist Church and heard him speak on 
“Negro History in the Development 


of Racial | nderstanding.” 


in his own right, 


1898- Perhaps it was a consciousness of 


(Continued on Page 143) 





